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Your duty as aCritic is not fully performed unlefs you difcern 
the merit and the defect of every writing, the drift of each, the 
arrangement of the language; how mich is fuitable to the ftrict 
rules of compofition, and what parts falfey irregular, and im. 
perfect. 








Art. I. Academical Queflions. By the Right Honourable 
William Drummond, K.C. F.R.S. F. R.S.E. Author 
of a Tranflation of Perfius. 4to. vol. Il. 412 pp. 15s. 
Cadell and Davies, 1805. 


S the human mind muft be eihployed in fome way or 
other, and as men of rank and fortune are not under the 
neceflity of exerting their talents to procure either the 
neceflaries or what are commonly called the comforts of 
life, it is extremely fortunate for fuch men to have acquired 
when young a tafte for fcience and literature. They have 
thus within themfelves fources of*happinefs, not only more 
refined but more durable than thofe of the fenfualift; and, 
which is of fill greater importance, while they are indulging 
in the enjoyments which they relifh moft, they may be in- 
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2 Drummond's Academical Queftions. 


firu€ting the public, and contributing to the happinefs of the 
husnan race. A friend of ours, born to a {mall fortune, was 
ferioufly exhorted by an old and rich baronet to attend, above 
all things, to the pleafirres of the table; ** becaufe,”” faid the fage 
Mentor, ‘* they are the only pleafires which a man can relifh 
through the whole of his life!’ Itis needles to afk, what 
this anan, if alive, would have thought of Mr, Drummond's 
employment of his leifure hours in tranflating Perfius, and in 
writing Academical Q: ueflions 5 y and it is equally needlefs to 
afk Mr. Drummond's opinion oa him who. confidered the 
ple vafures of the table as the only objeéts worthy of a wilt 
man’s re gard i 
There are not, it is to be hoped, many perfons, who 
have enjoyed the ad¥an tages ot a hiberal education, fo corn- 
pictely fe nfual anc vrove ling as toavow fuch fentiments as 
thofe now mentioned : : but there are nota few, wh o exprels 
on all occafions their contempt ot fpeculative {cience. Me- 
chanical ph ilufophy and chermftry are indeed allowed to be 
intere fling fubjeéts of ftudy, becaule they lend their aid to 
he arts of fife > but whatéver can be called metaphysics ¥s 
pase red as intricate, abftrufe, ufele!s, and dangerous. The 
mere claflical {cholar, as Warburton has fomewhere faid, 
will fpend his days and his nights in turning round the 
dark-lantern of Lycophron ; the antiquary, in reading 
the taliclefs legends of monkilh fupeiilition ; and each 
will think himfelf employed in a rational and liberal 
purfuit; while both turn with abhorrence from every work 
in Which an attemptas made to afcertain the laws of human 
th ought. 
Aw are of the prevalence of thefe prejudices, Mr. Drum. 
nd, in an elegant preface, plead s the caufe of the 
fit phi lofoph v, and obviates the objection is, Which he 
doubtiefs forelaw that the ve ry tithe of hus book would 
particularly fuggefl; but we wilh that he had beflowed more 
dilcriminating praife on Athenian writers and Athenian 
wont e ; and that he had not, at leaft in the preface to lcade- 
mical Queflions, mentioned the admiration in which Hel: 
seat was held im the circle of Paris. The Athenians, 
with all their merits, weve a turbulent and faétious people ; 
and in the prttee flate of Europe, an appeal to the fenti- 
ments of tucinhabitants of Pars will contribute nothing to 
remove prejudices cutertained by good men againtt the te \~ 
ence of metaphyfics. We wilt likewife that he had more 
accurately explained what he means by the word rdea ; tor 
the vague uicot that word has been the feurce of much con- 
fufion ; and its meaning is not fuflciently fixed by the fol- 
low ing 
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Drummond's Academical Queftions. > 


lowing note, which is the only preliminary» attempt that lie 
has made to fix it: 


¢T think it may not be improper to obferve hefe, that ala 
though I have generally underitood the word idea in the fame 
fenfe with moft other modern philofophers, I am yet ready to 
acknowledge, that it may bear another and an higher meanings 
I cannot, indeed, comprehend any thing, which is neither a fen. 
fation, nor obtained from one: I do not, however, on that ac 
count, deny the exiftence of divine and intelligible ideas, as thefe 
were explained by Plato, to be poffible:’’ . Prefs p. 145 


Modern philofophers have employed the word idea in ve 
different fenfes; and Locke, who with all his deteéts is ftill 
at the head of them, has done fo in the fame work, in the 
fame book, in the fame chapter, and even in the farhe fection } 
With him it is fometimes confounded with aétual and prefent 
fenfation ; fometimes it is the appearance of a fenfible objeét 
recolleted by the memory, or contemplated by the imagina- 
tion ; at one time it is a fenfible quality inherent in fome ex- 
ternal fubftance ; at another, it is the external fubftance itfelf ; 
now, it is virtue or vice; and again, underitanding or will! 

Other philofophers of modern times have endeavoured in 
vain to banifh the word idea from the language of f{cience, 
and to fubftitute in its ftead notion or conception ; but no fubtti. 
tution would be attended with any advantag °, if the word fub- 
{tituted were to be ufed with the fame ambiguity with which 
Locke and fome of his followers have ufed the word idea. 
What then is to be done in this cafe? Is ambiguity infe. 
parable from the language of metaphyfics ? and are the culti- 
vators of that {cience to go on for ever miftaking one another, 
and difputing about mere founds? We hope not. Som 
ee may furely be done by paying attention to the etymo. 

ogy of words, and ufing them always in one fenfe; 
and fince the verb idea is evidently derived from the Greek 
verb «dw, it might be properly employed to denote the 
= pap to ‘‘ the mind’s eye”’ of recofleéted objefts of 

Sight, or, if this meaning be thought too confined, of recol. 

leéted or imagined obje&s of fenfe in general, whi'e fome other 

word is ufed to denote the obje€ts of pure intelle&. An 

author, whom Mr. Drummond has quoted’ as acute, pro- 

pofes to employ for this purpofe the word notion; and as 

that word is certainly derived trom the Latin verb nosco, a 
better will not perhaps be readily found. 

According to this diftinétion, a man has a notion of courage, 
and an idea of a battle; a notion of /ub/lance, and an idea of 
figure or colour, qualities or fuppofed qualities of fubftance. 
Chat we can talk and reafon with as much accuracy 
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about courage in the abftraét, as about a daftle, is incontros 
vertible ; but that the one» fubjeét of converfation does not 
figure in the fancy in the fame manner as the other, muft be 
evident to every man who has paid attention to what 1s 
pafling or has paffed in his own mind. When we think of 
@ battle, we fancy that we faintly fee two armies engaged, 
hear the report of their mufquets, and perceive the {moke, 
as we have been accuftomed to do at reviews; but when we 
think of courage, we figure nothing to ourfelves, unlefs, per- 
haps, the Jetters or found of the word, by which that virtue 
is exprefled. Yet we know perfectly what courage ts, and 
may therefore be faid to have a nation of it, though it prefents 
to our fancy no fuch ideas as are prefeat with us when we 
think of a battle. 

Objeéts of knowledge fo perfeéily diftin& in themfelves 
ought furely to be exprefled by different words ; but wathout 
contending for the propriety of the word rdea in the one 
cafe, and of notion in the other, we only beg the reader 
never to lofe fight of the diflimétion itlelt, which he wall 
find of fome importance in every metaphyfical difeuffion. 

We muf requeft him likewifeto contider well, whether all our 
firfi truths be not particu/ar. No truth, entitled to the name 
ot an axiom, in the proper fenfe of the word, 1s a firf truth. 
Every man of common underitanding mult indeed admit the 
truth of Euclid’s firft axiom as foon as it is fully prefented 
to his mind; but it cannot be at once fully prefented to the 
mind ot aboy in his fourth or fitth year; and we have all 
perceived, it is hard to fay how often, that two individual 
pieces of matter applied fucceflively to a third, and found 
to be each equal to that third, are equal to one another, 
before we could either give or retufe our aflent to the general 
truth.— Things equal to one and the faine thing are equal 
to one another.”” We do not by this mean to affert, that the 
one truth follows as a corn/eqguence from the other, for, in the 
language of metaphylics, they are both neceflary and eternal ; 
but only thatthe progrefs of the human mind, being from 
particulars to generals, we mufl often have perceived and 
tefleGed on the truth of particular propofitions of the fame 
kind, belore we could comprehend the meaning of tue ge- 
neral axiom under which they are all included. 

Having made thefe preliminary obfervations, to which we 
fhall have occafion trequently to refer, we now proceed to 
confder fume of Mr. Drummond’s Academical Queflions, for 
dur limits will not admit of a difcuflion of the whole; but 
before we enter on that confideration, we muft requeit the 
reader not to fuppofe that we think meanly of the book, 
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though we be found to differ often in opinion from the 
author. To himfelf we make no apology; for he would 
not be atrue member of the Academy, were he to feel the 
fmalleft uneafinefs at our differing trom him as widely 
as he has differed from others. We have indeed found in 
his work many pofitions which appear to us erroneous; but 
juftice requires of us to fay, that his bias toward smmatersali/m 
is much lefs dangerous, than that mechanical and chemical 
mania which has infected the prefent race of philofophers, 
and pretends to account for every phenomenon of mind 
by unfeen exthers, the vibration of nerves, or eleftive at- 
traftions ! 

The volume before us is only part of a great work, of 
which the plan and the extent are not ftated in the preface. 
Of thefe theretore we-thall at prefent fay nothing. ‘The part 
which is publithed confills of two books, in the former of 
which various gueflions are difeuffed in the manner of the 
Academy, and in the latter 1s taken a review of fevera! cele- 
brated fyflems of philofophy. Perhaps the firft of the two 
pubiilhed books # the moft important, though the fecond 
may generally be found the moft amufing; and therefore to 
the firft we fhall devote molt attention. 

The queftion firft difcuffed is, ** Whether we have any 
notion of power;” and as the author labours to prove that 
we have not, the reader will hardly be furprifed at our 
having, in the courfe of the difcufion, met with feveral po- 
fitions, to which we cannot affent, and with not a i 
which we do not underfiand. The author is undoubtedly 
miftaken when he fays, that metaphyficians ‘* commonly 
Suppofe, or take for granted, that the mind is an incorporeal 
fubftance ; endowed with numerous qualities, faculties, and 
attributes ; and fufceptible both of attion and paflion.” 
The common people indeed take for granted, that the mind 
is what they call /pirit; but when their notions of {pirit are 
inquired into, it is found that by the word they mean, not 
an incorporeal fubftance, but a kind of acrial or zxtherial 
fluid, which, in the opinion of the metaphyfician, is as cor. 
poreal asthe table at which he writes. It is not until he has 
compared the known attributes of mind, with the known 
qualities of body, and feen that the former have no refem- 
blance whatever to the latter, that the metaphyfician infers 
that the mind is an incorporeal fubftance. Whither the in- 
ference be fairly drawn is not the queftion at prefent be- 
fore us. That queftion is ftated in the following terms. 


“© Before accounting for all mental phenomena, by fuppofing 
the exiftence of a number of intellectual faculties, it might have 
Aé heen 
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been perhaps worthy of philofophical accuracy to have examined, 
and to have explained (if it coyld be done) the nature of 
power. Js powera caufe or an effe@? Philofophers do not ap- 
pear to have decided this queftion. Sometimes they fpeak of 
power, as if it were the principle which had occafioned all things, 
‘and by which the univerfe itfelf was produced ; at other times 
they feem toconfider it, as having refulted from fome being al- 
ready exifting ; nor do they inform us, in what way they ander- 
ftand Jow any thing can exift, without the previous exertion of 

wer. Is it pofiible to reconcile thefe different opinions? 

ower cannot be at once the principle and the attribute of being. 
It cagnot be both the confequence and the origin of exiftin 
fubRance—that by which all things were cavfed, and yet that, 
which fomething was neceffary tocaufe,’’ P. 5, 


It is not at all furprifing to us, that philofophers have not 
decided, or seipinnte io decide, a queftion which we did not, 
till now, fuppofe it poflible for any philofopher to afk. Be- 
fore Mr. Drummond had put to others the queftion—* Is 
power a caufe or an effeét ?”’—it would certainly have been 
worthy, as he fays, of philofophical accuracy, to afk himfelf, 
whether an efficient caufe be conceivable by him who has no 
notion of power ? , 30 
~ But have not philofophers contradifted themfelves when 
treating of power ? 7 fome of them have ; but we per- 
ceive nothing hiké a contradiétion in the different opinions 
attributed to them in this extraét. The power of God may 
be, and certainly is, the principle by which the univerfe was 
roduced ; and yet the power of men may have refulted, and 
certainly did refult, from the power of God already exiftifig. 
Philofophers do not indeed intorm us ew any thing can exit 
without a previous exertion of power; gor do fuch of them 
as are fober pretend to fay dow any thing exifts 47 a previous 
exertion of power. That many things do exiit 4y a previous 
exertion even of human power, which, without that exertion, 
would not have exifted, daily experience renders. incontro- 
vertible ; and that fome all-powertul being has exifled for ever 
without the previous exertion of any other power, ‘jis a truth 
fufceptible of the moft: rigid demonitration (if a philofopher 
of the academy will admit that any thing is fuiceptible of 
demonftration ;) but no men of found mind will attempt to 
explain the sew of any kind of exiftence. It is indeed felf- 
evident, that the very fame power cannot be at once the 
a and the attribute of the fame being: it carnot be 
oththe confequence and the origin of the fame exifling fub- 
ftance; but why power, the attribute of one being, may not 
be the principle or efficient caufe of another being, we arg 
. yet 
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Drummond's Academical Queftiens. Sa 


yet tolearn. Is not the power of any piece of machifery *, 
(a fteam-engine for inftance) the confequence of the laws of 
nature, and the mental powers of men? and are not the laws 
of nature, and the powers of men, derived from the eternally 
exifting power of God ? But, continues the author, 


“¢ If we confider power as the caufe, by which we are ulti. 
mately te account for all effels, we muft acknowledge that it is 
itfelf a bouxdary, which we cannot pafs—a principle, before which 
nothing can be placed. Where there are Separate powers, then, 
there are feparate principles; and @ principle is that, which being 
derived from nothing, can hold of nothing. Princisie autem nulla 
ef origs (fays Cicero) nam ex principio criuntur omnia, ipfum autem 
nulla ex re; nec enim id effet principium quod gigneretur aliuude,"” 


Let not thereader be mifled by the authority of Cicero, 
for the quotation from him, when read with the context, is 
foreign from the fubjeét under difcuffien by our author. 
Cicero is treating of the human foal, and gives from Plato 
the following argument, to prove it not barely immortal, but 
abfolutely eternal, a parte ante as well as ad partem poft. 


“‘ Quod femper moyetur, zternum eft; quod autem motum 
affert alicui, quodque ipfum agitatur aliunde, quando finem habet 
motus, vivendi finem habeat noceffe eft : folum igitur quod fe ipfum 
movet, quia nunquam deferitur 4 fe nunquam ne moveri quidem 
definit ; quin etiam ceteris que moventur, hic fons, hoc princi- 
pium eft movendi: principit autem nulla eft ovrigo; name principio 
criuntur omnia; ipfum autem nulla ex re alia nafci poteft; nec enim 
chet principium, quod gigneretur aliunde: quod fj nunquam oritur, 
ne occidit quidem unquam : nam principium extinétum nec ipfum 
ab alio renafcetur, nee a fe aliud creabit: fi quidem neceffe eit a 
principio oriyi omnia, Ita ft, ut motus principium id fit, quod 
ipfum a fe mevetur; id aytem nec mafci poteit nec mori: vel 
concidat omne ceelum, omnifque natyra confiftat neceffe eft, nec 
vim ullam nanfcifcatur, que a primg jmpylfy moveatur, Cum 
pateat igitur, eternum id effe, quod fe ipfym moveat, quis eff, 
qui hanc naturam animis effe tributam neget? Inanimym eft 
emne, quod pulfu agitatur externo, quod autem eft animal, id 
motu cietur interiore et fuo: nam hec eft propria natura animi, 
atque vis: que fi eft ina ex omnibus, que fe ipfam fe mo. 
pois ¢ ard eerte eft, et zterna of +.22 " 7 





_ * The power of machinery is a metaphorical expreffion ; bat it 
is in common ufe, and will not be here mifanderftood by him whe 
is not determined to mifunderftand us. 

t Tufcul. Qua fi, lib. t. c. 23. et Som, Scipionis, § 8. 
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That there muft.be /ome eternal principle, the fource of 
motion, Cicero has here fufhciently proved, though he wag 
unqueftionably miftaken when he rf pofed that principle to 
be in perpetual motion itfelf ; but he not proved, nor gan 
the prefent author prove, that the power of feli-motion, within 
certain limits, may not be communicated by that eternal principle 
to other beings, who, though they have had a beginning, 
may be confidered as fecondary principles, becaufe they too 
produce effeéis ; and therefore the conclufion, that the hu- 
man foul mu/t be eternal, is not more impious than it is ab- 
furd. The power of God, by which we ultimately account 
for all effe€is, is certainly, to ufe the words of our author, a 
bouwdary which we cannot pafs—a principle before which no- 
thing can be placed; but in the reafoning of Cicero, there ig 
siothing to compel us to admit, that if men’ be pofleffed of 
power, that power likewife muft be derived from nothing, 
and held of nothing! 

As to /e/f-motion (fays Warburton *, commenting on this 
paffage) the word is equivocal, and may either fignify the 
power given to a being to begin motion, or a power inherent 
and effential toa being who has all things within itfelf, and 
receives nothing from without, _Now we have fhown that 
Plato and his followers ufed /e/f-motion, when applied to the 
foul, in this latter fenfe, and from thence inferred a N ECES+ 
SARY émenortality in that being which had it, an immortality 
which implied increation and felf-exiftence t. That ths 
was the fenfe in which Cicero ufed the word is indifputable, 
from his faying, ‘‘ cum poteft igitur, efernum id efle, quod 
fe ipfum moveat ;’’ and again, “* que fe ipfam /emper mo- 
veat ; neque nafa certe elt, et eterna eft ;”’ but, with all due 
deference to the great orator, we have no hefitation to fay, 
that this is no fair inference, becaufe it takes for granted 
what can never be proved, that the power of beginning mo- 
tion cannot be communicated, 

But what has all this to do with the queftion agitated b 
Mr. Drummond concerning our notion of power? It is his 





* Div. Leg. book iti. fee. 3. A 

+ We recommend this fubject to the ftudy of that prefbyter, 
who is fo highly offended at the account given by us of the confe- 
quences Of the een tranfgreffion. If he pay due attention to it, 


he may perhaps difcover, that the notions entertained by too many 
Chriftians of the immortality of man, bear a itronger likenefs to 
the doétrines of Cicero, and other Platoniits, than to thofe of the 
gofpel ; and that we fpoke not without book, when we called 
thofe who held fuch notions, “ femi-pagan philofophers,’’ 
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abjeG to prove, that we can have ag {uch notion, becaufe 
he thinks we cannot fay whethet power be a caufe or an 
effect, a fubflance or an attribute. The teafontyg of Cicero, 
on the other hand, evidently fuppofes power to be the atiri- 
bute of fome eternal deimg, which perpetually moves itfelf, 
and is the fource and principle of all other motions ; and it ‘is 
this powerful Jeing, and not power in the abfrad?, which he 
calls ** principium e quo oruntur omnia,” But, fays Mr. 
Drummond, 


«« According to this manner of confidering power, it is abfo. 
futely contradittory to maintain the unity of the mind, and yet to 
fuppofe the exiftence of diftin&t intellectual faculties, or powers. 
If the primary caufe in one feries be different from the primary 
caufe in another, we cannot refer both thefe /eries to tie fame prin- 
ciple. If we trace an ation to the will, a recolleétion to the 
memory, of a judgment to the underftanding, how thall we pre. 
tend that there is yet a more remote principle? By what inference 
fhe!] we conclude, that the power of imagination is derived from 
any thing elfe; or that the faculty of comprehenfion is the dele- 
gate of any fuperior intelligence ? All thefe feparate powers are 
primary caufes ; at leaft they. are {6 to our underftandings, if we 
can trace only to them any feries of caufes and effects.” P, 6, 


Will Mr. Drummond forgive us, if we fay that thefe appear 
to us like the obfervations of a man who has read more than he 
has thought, and to whom metaphyfical {peculations have not 
long been familiar? We do indeed talk of the diftin@ facul- 
ties of underftanding, memory, and will; and not only in popu. 
lar language, but in the language of even fome metaphyfi- 
cians, thefe faculties are reprefented as if they were fo many 
diftin&t deings; but this is no man’s real opinion. It is the 
fame individual mind, which wnderflands, remembers, and 
wills. In dike manner we talk of inertia *, extenfion, figure, 
and weight, as fo many diltinét qualities of body ; and yet 
every body, however minute, 1s. conceived as having all 
thefe qualities. The fame individual body is conceived, 
nor can it be conceived otherwile, as at once inert, extended, 
of fome figure, and heavy; while foime philofophers t, whe 





— 


* We choofe to fay inertia, becaufe the common ‘ay vig 
inertia fuggefts a notion diametrically the reverfe of that which 
was intended by the author of that phrafe. 

+ Bofcovich and his followers, among whom may be reckoned 
the late profeffor Rebifon, of Edinburgh, and perhaps Dr. 
Thomfon, the author of the defervediy admired ~ ff of 
chemiftry, | ¥ 

think 
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think that they have dived deeper into the fubje& than other 
men, fay that every com) confifts of innumerable points, 
which are each a centre of the oppofite powers of attraction 
and repulfion. But if this be fo, what can make it contra- 
diétory te maintain the unity of mind, and at the fame me 
fuppofe each mind endowed with the diftiné faculties of un- 
deritanding, memory, and will? When a Newtonian philo- 
fopher attributes to the inertia of matter the refiftance which 
all bbdies make to a change of ftate, whether of motion or of 
reft, he does not mean to attribute it to inertia as /eparated 
from extenfion, figure, and weight, but to the quality which 
be calls inertia, united with the other effential qualities by that 
unknown fomething which he calls the fubftratum of Rabe; 
When the metaphyfician alfo traces a feries of effefts and 
caufes to the wy// of God, he does not trace them to that will 
as feparated from the Divine intelligence, or the Divine 
goodnefs. It is not the power of beginning or continuing 
motion, confidered abftra€ily, that Cicero, in his abfurd ar- 
ree for the eternity of the foul, confiders as the principle 

rom which al] things arofe, but the deing endowed with that 

wer. 

But what reafon have we to confider power as an attribute 
of fubftance ? We have the beft reafon poffible ; each man 
knows it to be an attribute of that fubftance which properly 
and emphatically he calls himfelf. It is from attention to 
the operations of our own minds ajone, that we acquire any 
accurate notion of power*; and eyery man who has paid 
attention to thefe, knows, by the evidence of confcioufnels, 
which even Hume himfelf admitted to be infallible, that he, 
the fame individual being, exerts powers of underftanding, 
memory, and will, or, in other words, perceives, compares, 
judges, remembers, and adits. But, afks our author, 


«* What is the fubftance of the foul? If reafon, perception, 
underftanding, volition, memory, and imagination, be powers of 
the foul, what is the foul itfelf?’” P.7. ~ 


We anfwer; it is that which reafons, perceives, ‘under- 
ftands, wills, remembers, and imagines; juft as we conceive 
the fubftance of body to be that which is extended, of fome 
fhape, inert, and heavy. When we exert the power of 
reg gee we are confcious that we are not refning, or, 
in the proper fenfe of the word, perceiving ; and when we 
perceive any thing, or reafon about it, we are confcious that 
we are not imagining. Imagination therefore is different from 


~~ 





* Britifh Critic, Vol. xxvi. pp 305—311. 
perception 
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perception and reafon; but every man is con{cious that he, 
the fame individual being, who reafons or judges, or perceives 
at one time, imagines at another, Thefe powers therefore muft 
be fomehow united; and that which unites them may be 
called the /ub/iratum * of the foul, as the foul itfelf, or the 
fubjtance ot the foul, confifts of thole powers thus united. 
To this our author will reply ; 


“© J afk if it be not then evident, that all diftinétion muft be 
made, not between things, but between their qualities ? Material 
fubftance, confidered as fubftance, could not be diftinguifhed from 
fpiritual fubftance ; and we could not affert, that the fubftance of 
Rf Deity is different from that of the world, which he has 
created, The deift probably will not ¢hoofe to come to this 
conclufion ; and will therefore rather fay, that the qualities age 
determined by the nature of the thing, than that the thing is de- 
termined by the nature of the qualities. Now if power have re. 
fulted from fubftance, it is evident that fubftance had the priar 
exiftence. Power only exifts when a¢tion is begun, and was 
before he aéted.””  P. 7. 


That power exifts only when a€tian is begun, is an affertion 
contraditted as well hy confcioufnels as by experience. Has 
a man fitting at table no. power to rife up, nor a horfe any 
power till he be yoked to the plough ? What our author fays 
of God is at variance with the dottrine of Cicero, who de- 
clares the very contrary of that principle, trom which, as we 
have feen, he derives all things, but to talk of prior and pof- 
terior with regard to God, is at once abfurd and impious. 
It is a melancholy proof of the truth of the poet's obferva. 
f1i0n .— 


** ‘That men rufh in where angels fear to tread,”” 





* We are perfectly aware that /ubfratum is not commonly em. 
ployed in this fenfe, nor do we contend for the propriety of fo 
ufing it. Sudfance, however, would be iefs proper, becaufe fub. 
ftance, when fpoken of body, implies no #>7 after which our au- 
thor is feeking, but the /ubfratum, with all the eflential qualities 
of body inhering in it. The word inhering, too, cannot be lite- 
rally underftood when applied to mind, nor waion, nor even ander. 
ftanding, and numberlefs other words, which are all derived from 
fenfible objeéis ; and it is this circumitance which renders the 
writing of a fyftem of univerfal {cepticifm fo very eafy a tafk, that 
it might be performed by any head of tolerable talents juft eman- 
cipated from.college. The fceptic will fay that the word /yflem 
is here improperly ufed, for that his principles admit not of fyftem. 
Of this we are perfeétly awarc,«and it furnifhes an additional 
proof of the truth of our obfervation. 6 
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On this part of the extraé&, therefore, we fhall make no 
further remarks ; though we hope to fhow, that in the reafon- 
ing which precedes it, there is nothing to authorize fo fingu- 
far a conclufion. 

it is indeed true, that all diftin€tion, direély and immediately 
known to us, is between the qualities of things, and not be- 
tween thofe inyilible ss or fubjlrata, in which certain 
combinations of thofé qualities are conceived as inherent ; but 
it dues not therefore follow, that we may not infer, from the 
dflerence of the qualities, that the bafes, in which they 
refpectively inhere, are equally different. It was well ar- 
gued by Dr. Clarke and Mr. Baxter, that thought and con- 
fcioufnefs are fo totally different from extenfion and divifi- 
bility, that they cannot be conceived as {pread overa furface, 
or as diffufed through a-divifible mafs; and hence it was in- 
ferred, that the bafis of thofe powers is neither extended nor 
divifible, and therefore fomething totally different from cor- 
poreal fubflance. The argument, when properly underftood, 
fees to be conclufive ; but it is not ‘always underftood even 
by thofe who qaote it. Many people, even philofophers, 
having paid no attention to the proce{s by which we acquire 
the idea of extenfion, can form to themfelves no notion of 
an wnextended foul, but by comparing it to the fmalleft 


_ pbyfical point; but this is not the notion fu by the rea- 
: phyh 


fornings of Clarke and Baxter, for the {mal cal point 
ss extended. It was their objeét to prove, and we think t 
have proved, -that neither extenfion, nor fuch inextenfion 
as that of a point, can be predicated of the bafis of confciouf- 
nefs, or thought; and that it is as great nonfenfe to talk of 
con(Goufnels being combined with extenfion, as of the found 
of a trumpet being combined .with colour... We cannot 
with propnety, or indeed without abfurdity, fay, that a found 
exther has or wants colour; nor can we but with equal abfur- 
dity fay, that the bafis of confcioufnefs is either extended, 
hkea wt inch for inftance, or inextended like an evanef- 
cent point. 

In all this there is nothing which to us appears difficult to 
be conceived, or which can reafonably be called in queftion ; 
and therefore we may affert, withthe utmoft confidence, that 
the fubftance of the Deity is as different from the fubftance 
of the world which he created, as afivity is different from 
inertnefs, or as confcioufnefs and intelligence are from 
length, breadth, and thicknefs. When the author affirms, 
that “ if power have refalted from fubffance, it is evident 
that fubftance had the prior exiflence,” we are not fure that 
we utderftand him ; for this is not the language of thofe a 
taphy- 
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taphyficians, with whofe. works we are beit acquainted. 
Body cannot exift without dimenfions, weight, figure, &&c. 
and mind cannot exift without the pewers of perception, &e. 
For the fake of reafoning about them, we form, or try to 
form, fome ideas of figure,.extenfion, &c. independent of 
the bafis in which they imhere ; and for the fame purpofe we 
try to form notions of power, peenpensens of tlie being or 
beings of which it is.an attribute; but thefe feparations are 
mere creatures of our own, and cannot be conceived to have 
ever had a real place in nature, 


«© Another difficulty refults from the hypothefis in queftion, 
(of our having any notion of power.) Every power which is 
exercifed implies another power by which it is exercifed, Where 

wer is tranfmitted, there muft be a power to tranfmit. If there 

a faculty, by which we underftand, there mutt alfo be a power, 
by which we are enabled to employ that faculty of underftanding, 
The power by which an aftion is performed, indicates a prior 
power, which enables the agent to make ufe of that which is the 
immediate caufe of the action g and this prior power likewife im- 
plies another previous. power, by which it has been exercifed. 
Thus the /erics may become infinite ; and for every power fups 
pofed, another may be pre-fuppofed.”’ © P. 9. 


If this be good reafoning, Mr. Drummond is certainly not 
the author of the work entitled Academical Que/tions, now 
under review. He may have -felt a ftrong defire to difplay 
his ingenuity, by calling in queftion every received truth, 
and undermining the foundation of every fyftem of {cience ; 
but fomething muft have previoufly excited that defire, and 
fome prior power mult have enabled him to exercife that 
power, by which he has endeavoured to gratify it, ‘* The 
power, by which an aétion is performed, indicates a prior 
power, which enables the agent to make ufe of that which ig 
the immediate caufe of the a€tion ; and this prior power like- 
wife implies another previous power, by which it has been 
exercifed.” Now if this feries, in the prefent cafe, be sf- 
nite, no man is the author of the work entitled Academical 
Quefiens, which, in 1805, exifts by the fame kindeot neceffity, 
by which a geometrical axiom has always -beemtrue ; but if 
the feries be finite, the author of the work is theryizf power 
in that feries, ~.id not Mr. Drummond, who aéted as a mere 
eerie, jult like the ma — areas canal P'Tn eit 
cale, forevery power {u we may bere not only: prefup- 
foje another ohaen but. wh moral ‘certamty of Sects 
muftaken, trace the feries of powers backward .throygh «more 
than two thoufand years, ms (at 0) BGS 5 sound 
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Thus, the power immediately prior to our nominal authet 
was unqueftionably Mr. Hume, who, by his Treatife of 
Human Nature, and the fecond volume of his Effays, enabled 
Mr. Drummond to make ufe of that which was the immediate 
caufe of the dcademical Queftions ; the power immediately 

rior to Mr. Hume was Bithop Berkeley, who, by his 
Treatif concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, and his 
three Dialogues ) Sard! Hylas and Philonous, enabled Hume 
to make he of that which was the immediate caufe of his 
Treatife and his Effays ; and the powers immediately prior te 
Berkeley appear to have been Plato and his followers *, with 
whofe writings the bifhop is known to have been particularly 
converfant. The Academical Queftions, therefore, are either 
the offspring of fate, or the work of fome antient Platonift ; 
and if their tendency be dangerous, no blame can be imputed 
to Mr. Drummond, who is hkewife entitled to no praile for 
whatever ingenuity may appear in the difcufhon of them ! 

That arguments or principles which lead to fuch conclu. 
fions as thts are not found, will admit, we think, of no doubt; 
but in the prefent cafe, the fallacy is apparent. It is fo far 
from being true, that “* every power which is exercifed im- 
plies another power by which it is exercifed,” that the very 
reverfe is the truth, and felt to be the truth by every man of 
reflection. Power to do any thing implies, in the very no- 
tion of it, power to leave that thing undone; and no man 
ever fuppofed that fuch aétions as he could not prevent were 
performed by his own power. Every aétion and ev . 
event implies power fomewhere ; but they are the aétions of 
ourfelves alone that we can trace, with abfolute certainty, to 
the powers from which they immediately proceed. We walk, 
ftand flill, or fit, read or write, &c. and every man is con- 
{cious that he does fo by his ow power ; our hearts too con- 
tinually beat, and every fyftole and diaftole proceed ulti- 
mately from fome power; but, as we are not confcious of 
thefe motions, who knows not that the power from which 
they proceed is net his own ? 


‘* The motion of external bodies does not furnifh us with an 
idea of what may be the motive principle. To perceive one object 
impelling, and another impelled, is not to perceive that which 


-) 


_ ® Berkeley did not,-like Hume and the prefent author, call in 
queftion the exiftence of the human foul, or deny that we have any 
notion of power. He only denied the exiftence of corporeal fubs, 
ftances ; and it is well known that fuch fubftances were by Plate 
and his fellewers denominated +4 > 32, 
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generates and continues motion, While ~— imparts impulfe, 
I may be fenfible of a repeated effeét, which I may conclude is 
produced by a repeating caufe ; but I have no perception of the 
caufe. The wis movend? is no object either of fenfe, or of xuder- 


flanding. 1 fee the thing moved, and I cannot conceive the 


force by which it is moved. I fuppofe the earth to be carried 
in its orbit round the fun by the power of gravitation ; and (but) 
I do not thence pretend that 1 have an idea, or notion of the 
power of abla iy I am acquainted with the effect; I may 
fuppofe, though I do not perceive the occult caufe. I cannot 
therefore conclude, that I acquire any notion of power, by ob. 
ferving the motion of external bodies.’’ ‘P. 10, 11. 


The conclufion is juft. No man could ever have acquired 
the notion of what we call power merely by obferving the 
motion of external bodies ; but having acquired that notion 
by attending to the operations of his own mind on his own 
body, every man is impelled by a-law of his nature to attri- 
bute all changes among external bodies, whether from reft to 
motion, or from motion to reft, to _/ome power exerted fome- 
where. Men aided by the imperfeétion of language, and dif- 
poled to perplex their readers, may indeed raife verbal ob- 
jeétions to this affertion ; but we can no more believe that 
any man of found mind dovbts its truth, than we can believe 
that any man of found mind doubts the truth of a geometrical 
axiom. Ifthere be any fuch man, we cannot argue with 
him; becaufe his mind being differently conftituted from 
our’s, we have no common principle from which to reafon. 
It is indeed true, that we do not perceive the vis movend: either 
in impulfe or in gravitation, though we are {ure that there is 
fuch a vis, and have afcertained with mathematical accuracy 
many of the laws by which in both cafes it operates. We 
muft take the liberty, however, to inform Mr. Drummond, 
that it is at Jeaft doubtful, if not more than doubtful, whe. 
ther there ever was an inftance of real impuife; and that if it 
were certain that, in the phenomenon called impulfe, bodies 
come into aétual contaét, a metaphyfical reafon might be- 
eafily afligned why the impelling body often difplaces the 
body impelled ; but as the cafe really 1s, we can aflign no 
other reafon for the phenomena of impulfe and gravitation, 
than the fiat of the Almighty when he eftablifhed the laws 
which regulate the motions of the univerfe. 

We fhall not accompany the author any further, through 
his difquifition on power. It is his objett to prove that we 
can have no fuch notion; and like al thofe who, of late, 
have undertaken the fame tafk, he confounds défire with voli- 
lien, though no two emotions, or by whatever other name 

3 ce, they 
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they may be called, are more perfeétly diftin@&. In defire 
the mind is often, if not always, paffive, and knows itfelfto 
be fo, while every man exerting volition believes himfelf to 
be aétive, at leait during the exertion. The author wifhes 
likewile to infer, that becaufe our powers are very jimited, 
they are merely imaginary ; and afhirms, that “‘ there can be 
no fuch thing as power which is contingent!’ This laft 
affertion we are not fure that we perfeétly underftand. If it 
be the author’s meaning that there can be no fuch thing as 
eg which does not a€t weceffarily, we can only reply that 

e is unqueftionably miflaken. Whatever aéts neceffarily, 
does not, in the proper fenfe of the werd, aé? at all ; but is 
a mere inftrument in the hands of fome agent who im all his 
aélions is free. ‘** We find from experience, he fays, that 
an idea of refle&tion is feldom fo diftin€tly perceived as an 
idea of fenfation ;” and he might fafely have faid that we have 
no ideas of refleétion at all. We have as diftin&t notions of 
juftice and power as of figure and extenfion; but we cannot 
imagine ourfelves Jacking at the former as at the Jatter when 
we think of them, becaufe juflice and power never made; 


through the organs of fight, impreffions on the fenforium. - 


The chapter concludes with one or two affertions, which are 
either inaccurately exprefled, or obvioufly not true. 


*€ Belief (fays the author) cannot be forced, nor can conviction 
be coerced; and when one fentiment effaces another in-the human 
mind, the change cannot be afcribed to any thing elfe, than to the 
prevailing fentiment irfelf.’’ P. 21. 


Were the author told by two men 6f known veracity, that 
they had juft feen a perfon rendered delirious by the ftudy, 
for inftance, of Hume’s Treatife of Human Nature, leap from 


London-bridge into the river, and drown himfelf ; would not . 


fuch teftimony enforce his belief! He might doubt the reality 
of the cau/e at ned for the delirium, becaufe that is a matter 
of opinion; but he could not furely doubt the reality of the 
fad, that the unhappy man had drowned himfelf. If by 
what he fays of the coercion of conviétion, it be his meanin 

that convittion cannot be compelled by external violence 
without internal evidence, what he {ays is undoubtedly true ; 
but it is no difcovery. If, on the other hand, it be his 
meaning that aman may give his affent, or withhold it, juft 
as he choofes, riotwithftanding the force of evidence, he 
inadvertently afcribes to the human mind a degree ‘or kind 
of power, which it certainly does not poffefs. O man Cari 
withhold his affent from a mathematical propofition legiti, 
mately demonftrated, if he underftand the demonftration; 
and in all fuch cafes, conviétion may be faid to be prec 
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Drummond’s Academical Queftions: 17 
The fecond oe confifts of anumber of affertions, not 
yery clofely connetted together ; but all tending in a greater or 
lefs degree to promote univerfal {cepticifm. Toanimadvert on 
every one of them would {well this article beyond the fize 
of the volume, of which it profeffes to be no more than a 
review; and as no man accuftomed to fuch difquifitions is 
in the fmalleft danger of being mifled by the arguments, we 
fhall merely obferve that the author writes, we fat &, with 
defigned ambiguity, when he fays, that ‘* the fenfible quali- 
ties of miatter exift only as they are perceived.” He is like- 
wile egregioufly miftaken when he fuppoles that ‘* a material _ 
medium, which tran{mits the gravitating power, pafles from. 
the moon, and is in contaét with the furtace of the ocean; 

otherwife we could not prefume, that the phenomena of the 
tides would be produced.” It has been an hundred times 

demonftrated, that the gravitating power cannot be tranf- 

mitted by any material medium. 

The third chapter is employed in confuting the un- 
guarded affertion of Locke; that /enfation cdnvinces us, 
that there are Jolid and e&tenited fubftances. The tafk is eafily 
performed, if it be taken for granted, that Locke meant to 
fay that our corivi€tion of the exiltence of folid and extended 
fubftances is itfelf a /énfation; But we have read Locke’é 
works with mich attention; and, though his language is 
often inaccurate, wé muft declare that we never took this to’ 
Be his meaning. Locke appears to have thought af we do, 
that every change or event is ani effe&t; and that of every’ 
effe€t there muft be a caufe. He knew, as every man 
knows, that fenfation is not the effe&t of human wolttion; 
that it depends not on aman himfelf; whether, when he opens 
his eyes at mid-day, he fhall experience the fenfations which 
are ufually faid to be produced by light ; or whether when he 


| grafps an ivory ball, he fhall experience refiflance: Locke 


might thereforé infer with the utmoft certainty, that fenfa- 


| tion is excitéd in the mind by fomething quite different from 


} the mind itfelf ; bit whether that fomiething be another mind 














afting immediately oh the mind of man, or folid and ex- 
tended fubftance created and dire&ted in all’ its motions, by 
the fupreme mind, is the queftion at iffue between Berkeley 
and his opponents. That it mift be the ont or the other has 
been admitted, we believe, by all philofophers, except Mr: 
Hume and a few followers, of whom the prefent author ap- 
pears very ambitious to be one; and hence his numberlefs 
verbal objeétions (for they are merely verbal) ta our notions 
of power. Hence too the following paragraphs, of which 
the tendency mutt be obvious to every underftanding. | 

B ‘© There 
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‘* There are perhaps fome philofophers, who will tell us, that 
God has fo conftituted the world, that he is himfelf the caufe, by. 
which all effences exift, and is himfelf the immediate fupport of | 
material,fubftance, (aye, and of all {piritual fubftances too). The ~ 
Suppofition is bold, and the Aypothefs doubtful. We cannot go 
from any caufe, which we know, direétly to that, which we 
affume to be the firft. Man cannot count the links in a chain 
which infinity alone can meafure. He cannot trace the feries of 
events to the origin of time. He may think, that a God exifts, 
and had being before nature and the world;. dat be can place no | 
fecond caufe after the firft. His eye cannot reach immeafurable 











diftance ; it can neither fee beyond the chafm which feparates finite 77 


from infinite, nor defcry a limit to unbounded vifion.”’ p. 39. 


Is this philofophical reafoning, or flowery declamation? | 
All philofophers who admit that material fubftance, and the / 
minds of men, had a beginning; who perceive not the | 
neceflity of more than one feif-axibems being ; and who have | 
not yet learned to quibble on our notions o powers mult be- | 
lieve that God is the caufe and fupport of all fubfances, | 
whether corporeal or fpiritual, This is neither a /uppofition | 
nor an hypothefis, (whatever may be the difference ot meaning | 
which our author attributes to thefe words) but a neceffary 7 
truth; nor are we at all difpofed to admit on Mr. Drum. = 
mond’s avios epn, in direét oppofition to our own experience, | 
that a fecond caule cannot be placed after the fr//7. We are | 
ourfelves fecond caufes of many things, but the firft caufes 7 
of nothing. But the author proceeds, : 


‘* Itmay be afked how I account for fenfations, if I queftior the | 
exiftence of a material fubfratum ? 1 might afk id my turn, how 
we can account for them with it? To affign caufes for every- 
thing, has becn the vain attempt of ignorance in every age. Jt 7 
has been by encouraging this error, that /uperfition has enflaved | 
the world, 4n proportion as men are rude, uncultivated, and un- 
civilized, they are determined in their opinions, bold in their pre. / 
pate 18g and obftinate in their prejudices. When they begin § 
to doubt, it may be concluded they begin to be refined. ‘The | 
favage is feldom a fceptic—the barbarian is rarely incredulous. @ 
The ie/s men know, the lefs they are embarraffed to find a caufe 
for any event.’” ; 


Are we to-infer from this, that Ayiftotle knew lefs than 
Pyrrho ; and Newton, lels than the prefent author? We are 
fatishied that Mr. Drummond is far from wifhing that fuch 
wiference be drawn ; and we would not have put the quef- 
tion, but to fhow by a ftriking example, the impropriety 
of endeavouring, in philofophical difquifition, to excite pre- = 
‘Judice againft any fet of principles, by calling them the 
offspring 
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offspring of ignorance and Saperfition It is indeed often 
vain to attempt to aflign the smmediate efficient caufes of 
events ; but this isnot a common attempt among the difciples 
of Newton and Locke. Though they all know that every 
event is the effect of /ome efficient caufe, their ont 
is to trace the /aws of nature, fatisfied that all fubordinate 
caufes depend upon one Arft caufe. 

In the fourth chapter we meet not with much that calls 
for our animadverfion. The author makes himfelf mer 
at the expence of the late learned Mr. Harris, and the author 
of ancient metaphyfics, for their vain attempts to illuftrate the 
ancient doétrine of matter and form. ‘To exhibit their illuf. 
trations of that doétrine in a ridiculous point of view, was no 
difficult tafk; but has not Mr. Drummond expofed him. 
felf to a fevere retort by the following affertions ? 


‘We have not only no clear ideas, but no ideas at all, of 
mathematical points, lines, furfaces, or folids. He who can con. 
ceive clear ideas of thefe fubjeéts of geometry, muft be able to 
comprehend infinite divifion, infinite diminution, and infinite 
augmentation. ‘The boundary, which hath neither breadth nor 
thicknefs, can be no objeét of thought. We cannot ima. 
gine a perfeét fquare, circle, or triangle. The exiftence of thefe 
may be aflumed ; and we may reafon rightly about mathematical 
quantity by the help of fenfible quantity.’’ pp. 43) 44+ 


We may affume then the exiftence of what we cannot 
conceive! This is perfe€tly new to us. Many things may 
exilt of which we can form no notion, either direét or relas 
tive; but fuch things are to us as if they exited not, 
and to talk of reafoning about them, has much the appearance 
of nonfenfe. How we can know that we reafon rightly 
about mathematical quantity, if we have no notion of that 
quantity, it 1s not eafy to conceive; for our reafonings are 
never perfeétly right when applied to fuch fenfible quantities, 
or can be aétually meafured. But what can have induced 
this author to fay that we have no ideas of /urfaces and folids ? 
Of mathematical points and lines indeed we can have no 
{uch ideas or figure in the imagination, like the ideas of ob- 
jeéts which we have aftually feen; but if we have any ideas 
at all, we certainly have of mathematical furfaces and /alids. 
Our difference from Mr. Drummond is here about a mere 
matter of faft; and every man is qualified to decide be- 
tween us, by confidering whether he can fix his attention on 


Surface without attending at the fame time to /slidity; and 


on dength, breadth, and thicknefs, without thinking at the 
fame time either of metal or of wood, ox of any other parti- 
Be cular 
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cular kind of matter. Of mathematical pofnts and lines too, 
though they figure not in the imagination, or as the Greeks 
called it Paviacia, we have very diftinét notions, not indeed 
d reé but relative ; but we fhall have occafion to fay fome- 
thing of fuch notions afterwards, when we come to our 
author's reafonings concerning /ud/flances. 

In the mean time, is it not probable that Mr. Drummond 
here puzzles himfelf about infinite divifion, infinete dimi- 
nution, and infinite augmentation, jufl as others have done 
before him, by taking thefe expreflions in a wrong fenfe ? 
Philofophers, mdeed, talk of the infinite divifibility of mat- 
ter, and the infinite expanfion of fpace; but all that they 
have proved, is, that inthe deal divifion of ¢deul extenfion, 
we cannot proceed fo far, but that we might proceed flill far- 
ther; and that we might conceive a wider expanfion than any 
that can poflibly be a/fened. ‘That the material world is not 
wifinite 1s apparent from the phanomena of motjon; for 
were matter without bounds, there would be no vacuum, 
and were there no vacuum there could be no motion. That 
real corporeal fubftances are not infinitely divifible is like- 
wife evident; for, if according to Newton and fome of the 
ancients, all bodies confift of atoms of the very fame kind, 
though differently arranged, it is obvious that in fuch body 
the number of thofe atoms, however large, muft be limited ; 
or if, according to Bofcowich, they confift not of atoms, 
hut of mere centres of attra€tion and repulfion, (and there 
feems to be no other alternative) the number of thefe centres 
ineach body muft likewife be limited, becaufe the influence 
of every centre extends through a certain {phere. 

In the fifth chapter the author treats of the fecondary qua- 
lities of bodies, and contends, that they have no exiftence but 
when they are perceived. Admiting the exiftence of bodies 
themfelves, the difpute which has been fo long carried on con- 
cerning thefe primary and fecondary qualities, and the ex- 
iftence of the latter, is kept alive by the moft contemptible 


quibbling that ever difgraced pages devoted to fcience. The 
lenfation of fmell certainly exifts not but in a fentient being, 
and during the time that it is felt; but we learn by experience, 
that fomething proceeds from a rofe, for vie bates which 
coming into contaét with theolfaétory nerves excites, through 
the medium of them, the fenfation of fmell. This fome- 
thing we call a quality of the rofe ; and becaufe we have no 
dirett idea of it as we have of figure, we call it a /econdary 
quality. That it is not /me/l, though fometimes called by 
that name, is certain; but that it 1s to be found wher- 
ever a rofe exifis, mo man doubts; though. in the folitary 
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defert it can produce no Smell, becaufe in the defert there 
is no fentient being affected by it. 

This is the whole my {tery of fecondary qualities; and one 
would think that it contains nothing hard to be underftood, 
or that fhould occafion controverly among men of {cience 
really defirous of underftanding each other. Metaphylicians, 
however, are not always defirous of underftanding each 
other; for logomachy feems to: be their delight. Becaufe 
Dr. Reid has exprefled himfelf inaccurately on this fub- 
je&t, Mr. D. treats him witha degree of contempt, which 
would be altogether inexcufable, had not that philofopher 
too often treated Locke in the fame manner for expreflions, 
of which, though inaccurate, the meaning intended by the 
author is as little liable to he miftaken by him who withes to 
find it, as the Do€tor’s is on the prefent occafion. It is indeed 
fo dithcult to write on fuch fubjeéts with uniform and per- 
te€t accuracy, that unlefs metaphyficians will agree to in- 
terpret the language of each other on more liberal principles 
than they have hitherto done, their fcience will never be 
carried to perfeétion, Noman of candour can read the work 
before us and really believe that Mr. Drummond fuppofes 
rofes and dung-hills to be fentient beings, from which fen- 
{ations are tranfmitted to the mind of man; and yet the fol- 
lowing fentence, if literally interpreted, unqueftionably im- 
plies this meaning. 


“‘ They (the organs of fenfe) are, as Cicero defcribes them, 
vie gquaftquedam a fede animi perforate; and thefe vie quafy 
which transmit nothing but fenfations to the foul, cannot in. 
form it of external qualities.” P. 54. 


We hoped to take a view of. the whole firft book of this 
work in one number of our journal, and of the fecond, in 
another ; but we find this to be utterly impoffible without 
extending the prefent article beyond all proportion, On 
ourauthor’s reafonings refpeting /alidity, extenfion, and motion, 
together with his doétrine concerning the intercourfe, real 
or fuppofed, between mind and matter, we have yet made 
no remarks; and on thefe, with his notions of power, reit 
the foundations of his own f ftem, as well as his objeétions 
to the fyftems of others. We fhall therefore refume the 
controverfy (for fuch we are afraid it muft continue to be) 
and endeavour to conclude it in another number, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. Il. Mrfcellaneous Plays, by Foanna Baillie. vo. 
438 pp. 9s. Longman, &c. 1804. 


F the earlinefs of our notice were to be confidered as any 
meafure of our favour, the ingenious writer of thele 
plavs would have juft reafon to complain of us. But, in 
truth, we confider her poetry a$ too vigorous a plant to re- 
quire any nurfing from us; and fecure of its natural progrefs, 
we have fuflered it to give way to things which feemed 
more urgently to demand, trom various caufes, our attention. 
Yet we cannot but think it ftrange, in the prefent mok de- 
plorable flate of our national drama, that no aid is fought by 
our theatres from a pen of fuch powers and fuch fafcination 
as that of Mifs Joanna Baillie. Half the originality, and 
half the fine writing which fhe puts into any one of her tra- 
gedies, might ferve to furnifh out a Jegion of common dramas. 
‘Tragedy itfelf, however, is little encouraged ; this muft be the 
caufe of an effe&, which would be otherwife unaccountable. 
But the public received De Monfert coldly ; in fpite of one 
or two of the fineft feenes that ever graced a theatre. It is 
true: and for this neglect fome caufes may be affigned, 
net difgracetul to the writer, nor the performers. Yet 
if fomething of the knowledge of the ftage be wanting, might 
it not be imparted by thofe who are more fkilful in that 
branch of learning? and would it not be well worth while 
to employ fuch a pen, under the guidance of a perfon able 
to advile on thofe points? 

We are led more particularly to thefe remarks by the 
perufal of the firft tragedy in this volume, RAYNER: a 
drama as full of poetical merit, nearly, as it is of verfes ; 
aboun ling with original conceptions, and fine fituations : 
and di!playing much knowledge of the human heart. Our 
judgmeat, as to the technical bufinefs of the theatre, may 
not, perhaps, be fuperior to that of the poetefs ; on this, there- 
fore, we thall not particularly infift; but, as far as we per- 
ccive, there | is but one material error of this kind in the play ; 
and this, though a grofs one, 1s fo eafily removed, that the 
confideration of it could not occupy ten minutes. We allude 
only to the incident, certainly altogether comic, -, by which 
the execution of the hero ts at prefent delayed. Remove 
that, which almoft a ftroke of the pen would do, and all 


would be confiftent and good. Exclufive of this, there can- 
not be a doubt that the play contains many fine and truly ori- 
ginal fituations; much, as we conceive, that muft infallibly 
eacite intereil, in reprefentation as well as in perufal. Rayner 
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is a truly dramatic charaéter. His fufferings are occafioned 
by a fingle deviation from virtue, into which he is led by 
much art of feduétion. His fubfequent repeatance is evi- 
dently fincere, and his defire of life, while it is perfectly 
confiftent with nature, is no where degrading tohim. He 
every where carries with him the fympathy and the wilhes of 
the reader, and would, we doubt not, of the {pettator. He 
is feduced into a gang of outlaws, fome of whom had been 
his friends, much as Jaffer is feduced to join the Venetian 
con{pirators, without imitation, however, of thofe incidents. 
As to the writing of the drama, it has fo many beauties, that 
the choice among them is the only difficulty. The firft fo. 
liloguy of Rayner may be chofen as well opening the nature 
of his fituation. 


“© Be ftill, ye id’e thoughts that tofs me thus, 
Changing like reftlefs waves, but ever dark ; 
Or fome one of you o’er his fellows rife, 
And bear a fteady rule. Adverfity! 
Thou’ft come upon me like an ambuth’d foe 
In armed ftrength. If I had mark’d thy courfe, 
I might have girt myfelf for thine approach, 
While diftant ftill, and met thee like a man, 
But when new fetter’d in a lover’s bonds, 
And dazzled too with hope’s deceitful brightnefs, 
Cam’ ft thou like a thick cloud of defart fand, 
And in dark night o’erwhelm’d me: deepeft night, 
Thro’ which no waking vifion ever gleams, 
Save thy grim vifage only, loathly want, 
In all thy varied forms of mifery. 
My night, my day dreams, ah! how are ye changed, 
Since in the new-betroth’d, the lover’s fancy, 
Ye wove your fheeny maze of mingled thoughts, 
Like fparkling dew-webs in the early Sun!’ P. 26. 


There is much truth and beauty in the following dialogue, 
between a man condemned and his betrothed wife. 


SS ACT 1Ve 


© The infide of the Prifon: Rayner and Elizabeth are difcovercd 
fitting forrowfully by one another in earncft difcourfe. 


RAYNER. 


*« Thou fayeft well, my fweet Elizabeth ; 
Jn this I have againft thy love offended, 
But in the brightnefs of fair days, in all 
dhe carelefs gaiety of unraffled youth, 
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Smiling like others of thy fex, I loved thee ; 

Nor knew that thou wert alfo form’d to ftrive 

With the braced firmnefs of unyielding virtue 

In the dark ftorms of life—alike to flourith 

In funfhine or in fhade,—Alas! alas! 

It was the thoughts of feeing thee—but ceafe ! 

The die is caft ; I'll fpeak of it no more: 

The gleam w hich fhews to me thy wond’rous excellerg 
Glares alfo on the dark and lowering path 

That mutt our way divide. 


FLIZABETH. 


‘© Ono! as are our hearts, our way is gne, 
And cannot be divided. Strong affeétion 
Contends with all things, and o’ercometh all things. 
I will unto thee cling with ftrength fo terrible, 
Phat human hands the hold will ne’er unlock. 


RAYNER. 


© Alas, my love! thefg are thy words of woe, 

And have no me aning but to fpeak thy woe: 
Dark fate hangs o’er us, and we needs muft part. 
The ftrong affeétion that o’ercometh all things, 
Shall fight for us indeed, and fhall o’ercome: 
But in a better world the vantage lies 
Which it fhall gain for us; here, from this earth 
We mutt take different roads it climb to it, ' 
As in fome pitilefs ftorm two ’nighted travellers 

Lofe on a wild’ring heath their tangled way, 
And meet again. 


ELIZABETH. 

‘ Ay, but thy way, thy way, my gentle Rayner— 
It is a terrible one. 
Oh fiefh and blood fhrinks from the horrid pafs ! 
Death comes to thee, not as he vifiteth 
The fick man’s bed, pillow’d with weeping friends : 
Ono! nor yet as on the battle’s field 
He meets the blood-warm’d foldier in his mail, 
Greeting him proudly.—Thou muft bend thy neck, 
This neck round which mine arms now circled clofe 
Do feel the loving warmth of youthful life : 
‘Thou muft beneath the ftroke.—O horrid! horrid ! 


RAYNER (/upporting her from finking to the ground. } 


‘¢ My dear Elizabeth, my moft belov’d! 
Thou art affrighted with a horrid picture 
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By thine own fancy trac’d ; look not upon it: 
Allis not dreadful in the actual proof 
3 Which on th’ approach frowns darkly. Roufe thy fpirit ; 
: And be not unto me at this dark pufh 

My heavieft let ; thou who fhould’ft be my ftay.’’  P. 78. 
The fcene in which Elizabeth folicits the Countefs, ex- 
hibits a truly original fituation, and is finely written. Asa 
defcription of a fudden inundation, the following cannet 
eafily be exceeded. 


«* T am now come from gazing on the fight. 
From bank to bank the red fwoln river roars ; 
And on the deep and flowly-rolling mafs 
Of its ftrong centre-tide, grumly and dark, 
The wrecks of cottages, whole rig¢ks of grain, 
Trunks of huge trees torn by the roots,—ay, fave us! 
And floating carcafes of perifh’d things, 
Bloated and’black, are borne along ; whilft currents 
Crofs-fet and furious, meeting adverfe ftreams 
On rude uneven furface, far beyond 
The water’s natural bed, do loudly war 
And terrible conteft hold ; and _/woltring eddies 
With dizzy whirling fury, tofs aloft 
Their furgy waves i’ the air, and fcatter round 
Their ceafelefs bick’ring gleams of jagged foam, 
f All fiercely whit’ning in the morning light. 
! Crowds now are ftanding upon either fhore 
Tn awful filence ; not a found is heard 
But the flood’s awful voice, and from the city 
A difmal bell heard thro’ the air by ftarts, 
Already tolling for the execution.’’ P. 127. 


Thefe will, doubtlefs, be fufficient fpecimens of the Tra- 
gedy of Rayner, to excite the attention of thofe whofe curi- 
ofity refpeéting it may hitherto have been dormant. To 

| analyze it more particularly we fhall net undegake: con- 
» Vinced that whatever might be thought obje€tionable, with 
> 4 view to reprefentation, might eafily be removed ; and that 
>) the general merit of it is fuch, as well deferves that care 
© and attention. 

| We might have faid at firft, but is not now too late to 
> lay, that the prefent volume contains three dramas: not 
~ written on the fubjeét of particular paffions, like thofe which 
» Mifs B. has publilhed notte, but with the lefs limited defign 
| °! common dramas. ‘The firft of the three is Rayner, 
> which we have now commended. The fecond is a comedy, 
- enutled, The Country Inn. The third, a tragedy on a great 
x biftorical 
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hiftorical fubjeét, entitled, ** Conflantine Paleologus, or 
the lait of the Czfars.’’ 

Of the comedy, the lefs is faid the better. With the ma- 
jority of readers, we have always thought the talents of the 
writer much lefs formed for the comic than the ferious dra- 
ma. But, if.in her former comedies fhe ftood greatly below 
her tragic ftation, in the prefent fhe is far salesioe to what 
fhe has before attempted, The Country Inn 1s, indeed, fo 
feeble in charaéter, incident, and dialogue, that, with all 
our knowledge of authorial partiality, we can hardly ac- 
count for its introduétion into this volume. 

In the tragedy of Conftantine are well delineated the lead- 
ing circumftances of that great event, the taking of Con- 
ftantinople by the Turks, which put an end to the imperial 
line of Cefars. The account of this play, which the author 
herfelf has given, well deferves to be read. 


‘* The laft play of this volume was written in the hope of being 
brought out upon our largeft theatre, enriched as it then was by 
two actors whofe noble appearance and ftrong powers of expreffion 
feemed to me peculiar fuited to its two principal characters. 
The fubje&t of it is taken from Gibbon’s account of the fiege of 
Conflantinople by the Turks. It was a fubje&t that prefled itfelf 
upon me, at atime when I had no thoughts of writing at all, 
and (if I may ufe the expreflion) qwox/d be written upon. The 
character there difplayed of Conitantine Paleologus, the laft of 
the Cafars, a modeft, affeétionate, domeftic man; nurfed in a 
Juxurious court, in habits of indulgence and indolence ; without 
ambition, even without hope, roufing himfelf up on the approach 
of unavoidable ruin; and deferted by every chriftian prince in 
Europe, deferted by his own worthlefs and enervated {ubjects, 
fupported alone by a generous band, chiefly of ftrangers, de- 
voting themfelves to him from generous attachment ;—to fee him 
thus circumftanced, nobly fronting the ftorm, and perifhing as 
became the laft of along line of kings, the laft of the Romans ;— 
this was a view of a man—of noble and dignified exertion, which 
it was impoffible for me to refift, though well aware that no play 
Jam capable of writing can ever be equal to what fuch a fubject 


deferves. 


brave 


pier c. 
tereft a common audience, and give fufficient variety fo the 


feenes, 1 introduced the charaéter of Valeria, and brought for- | 
> 


ward the domeftic qualities of Conftantine as well as chofe of the 
anfortunate prince and beloved leader,”’ P, xiv. 
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So much was I pleafed with thofe generous ties—may, ~ 
1 be permitted to make ufe of a fcripture phrafe, and fay, thofe ~ 
‘« cords of a man?’’ binding together the noble Paleologus and his 
imperial band, that, had I followed my own inclination, a 
delineating thofe would have been the principal object of the | 
But convinced that fomething more was requifite to in- 
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What circumftance prevented the rec epiion of this play, 
at the theatre alluded tu, we are not told, ‘To us it feems 
that the theatre might have found its account in producing it. 
There is enough of buille and fhow to plea fe the multitude, 
and there is abundance of that finely written dialogue, which 
judicious hearers could not but approve. W ho will not 
fee! the merit of thefe lines ? 


«¢ Ah! whereunto do all thefe turmoils tend— 
The wild contention of thefe fearful times ? 
Each day comes bearing on its weight of ills, 
With a to-morrow fhadow’d at it back 
More fearful than itfelf.——A dark progreffion— 
And the dark end of all, what willit be?’’ P. 308.° 


Difficult as it muft be to give on the ftage the ideas of a 
general affault of a great city, we think that the author has 
well feleéted the circumftances for that purpole. ‘The cha- 
ratter of Conftantine is alfo rendered interefting, and is, 
throughout, well drawn. His afking pardon of his friends 
betore his laft folemn att of religion is well conceived, and 


as well exprefled. We give a part of this paffage. 
CONSTANTINE, 
«« My friends, there greatly preffes on my heart 


Somewhat I’ve much defir'd to fay to you, 
Ifa full heart will grant me fo much voice. 


OTHUS. 


« Then fpeak it, royal fire, we all attend 
With ears of Jove and moft profound refpect, 


CONSTANTINE, 


<< Thus ftation’d on a dark and awful verge, 
In company with you, my noble friends, 
I have defired, in this folemn att, 
‘To make my peace with God. But, on my foul, 
If any unforgiven wrong to man 
Yet refts, how fhall I lift my hands to him 
Who has made all men, and who cares for all, 
As children of one grand and wond’rous houfe, 
Wherein the mightieft monarch of the earth 
Holds but a little nook ? 
I have been one, plac’d on a giddy height 
Of feemi ing g greatnefs, therefore liable, 
In nature’s poor infirmity, to aéts 
Of blind and foolith pride. I have beea one 
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In much real feeblenefs, upheld, defended, 

By voluntary aid and gen’rous zeal 

Of valiant ftrangers, owing ne no fervice, 

And therefore liable, in the mind’s weaknefs, 
Its faddeft weaknefs, to ungrateful thoughts 
Tinétur’d with jealoufy. If towards you, 

My noble friends, I have contracted guilt, 

1 truft—I know—lI beg—what fhall I fay ? 
Your gen’rous hearts to all your deeds of love 
Will add a laft forgivenefs. 


OTHUS-. 


“ Ono, moft royal Conftantine! to us 
And to all men thou’ft ever wort! iy been, 
Noble and gracious ; pardon at our hands 
Thou needeft none. 


OMNES. 


‘ Ono, thou needeft none 
As we to thee have faithful followers been, 
Thou’ ft ever been to us a gen’rous lord.’’. P. 376. 


It will detra€&t very little from the merit of thefe two tra- 
gedies to mention, that here and there, though in very tew 
inftances, we have obferved inaccuracy of language. It is 
very difficult for a writer, not educated learnedly, entirely 
to avoid thefe blemifhes. Of the few inflances we have 
noticed, a part may be errors of the prefs; we fhall not 
therefore call them forth to notice. It is a very high praife 
of Mifs J. Baillie’s poetry, that it is perfeétly free from 
modern affeétations. She employs our language as fhe finds 
it prepared for her in pure and claffical writers*, and a noble 


mnftrament it is in her employment of it. The ftrained ex- ie 


prefhions and new-coined words of affeéted writers never 


produce the effeét intended by them. The words of this s 
poetefs have all the weight fhe wifhes to give them, and | 
caufe no furprife, but fuch as is confiftent with admiration, 7 


and with pathos. 





* We may a the words fombre, and fombre-loking, pp. 


gand 319. Sombre isnot Englith; nor even /ombrous, which & 
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Art. III]. War in Di/guife; or, The Frauds of the Neutral 
Flags. (Concluded from Page 622.) 


] AVING thus expofed the frauds of neutral merchants, 

and fhown the evils arifing from them, the author 
proceeds to point out the remedy for thofe evils, and to 
prove our right of applying it. 


‘If,’ fays he, “ neutrals have no right, but through our 
own gratuitous conceflion, to carry on the colonial trade of our 
enemies ; we may, after a reafonable notice, withdraw that ruin- 
eus indulgence ; and, in the mean time, hold thofe who claim 
the benefit of it, to a ftrict compliance with its terms. If, after 
the revocation of the licence, the commerce fhall be ftill con- 
tinued, we may juftifiably punifh the violaters of our belligerent 
rights, by the feizure and confifcation of fuch fhips, as fhall be 
found engaged in the offence, together with their cargoes.’’ 


He further fhows, that this remedy 1s an allowable courfe, 
and that it cannot fail to be effeétual; for that the enemy 
would then be obliged to hoift again their own commercial 
colours, and often to hazard their {quadrons and fleets for 
the relief of their colonics, as was ufual in former wars; 
and he thinks, that Buonaparte, from his known partiality to 
the windward Antilles, might be induced to incur rifques 
for their protettion greater than their value, in a national 
view, might warrant. 

The author then examines the queftion, whether this is a 
cafe in which we have a right to any remedy at all? Admit. 
ing fairly, that if the fuppreffion of this commerce requires 
a breach of juftice, we ought to follow the advice of Ari- 
tides to the Athenians, on a well-known occafion, and in- 
wexibly abftain. 

He proves, however, our right, firft, becaufe “ the 
neutral powers have all affented to the rule of the war 1756, 
in point of principle, by fubmitting to its partial applica- 
tion.” But, admitting that we are bound to fhow a reafon 
for withdrawing our indulgence, we may fairly alledge, that 
it has been very grofsly abufed, and that felf-prefervation 
demands from us the revocation of the licence which we 
gave, If, therefore, this commerce were lawful in its ori- 
gin and objeéts, flill if its further profecution be incon. 
lent with our fafety, the obligations of peace and amity 
call on the neutral powers to abftain from it. But he infifts, 
that there are no fuch confliéting rights, and referring to the 
argument 
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argument againft this trade cited in page 15 *, proceeds to 
hie the objections that have been offered on the other 
fide. 

He very properly declines anfwering thofe obyje€tors, 
who, like the tyrant of France, difpute our right to fup- 
prefs this commerce, on principles that impeach the prac- 
tice of maritumge capture at large. Thofe alfo who main- 
tain, that a neutral flag may proteét hollile property, he dif- 
dains to anfwer. Their fallacies have indeed been fully ex. 
pofed by other writers. Butto the objedtions of thole, who, 
without openly contending for fuch dottrines, maintain that 
neutral powers have an unlimited mght to trade with the 

owers at war, he gives, in our opinion, very fatisfa€tory 
replies, difcufling feparately cach of their arguments, and 
fhowing its futility. 

The author then, in order to point out and juftify more 
clearly, the remedy meant to be propofed, diflinguifhes the 
colonial trade from thofe other branches of commerce, 
which have been the fubjeét of a like belligerent policy. 
As his reafoning in this part appears to us equally ingeni. 
ous and juft, we will give it in hus own words. 


“ Tt differs from them, not only in the peculiar ftriétnefs, 
and broad generical charaéter of the Sen by the parent 
ftate during peace, which is fraudulently fufpended in war; but 
in the nature of thofe interefts which it involves, and in the 
principles on which it is, in its natural courfe, condu&ed. 

“‘ Strictly fpeaking, it is not commerce; though, in con- 
formity to common ufage, and for want of an appropriate term, 
I have hitherto given it that appellation ; and I cannot help 
thinking, that the difficulty (if to any impartial mind there 
really appears any dificulty ac all, attendant on ‘this plain quef. 
tion) would never have been imagined, if the anomalous inter- 
courfe between a mother country and its colony, had not been 
confounded in idca, through the ufe of a vague general name, 
with ordinary commerce or trade. 

«© Commerce, in its proper fignification, implies both buying 
and felling; and in a commercial voyage, goods are ufually 
either tranfmitted from the feller in one country, to the buyer in 
another; or fent on the buyer’s account, for fale in a different 
market. 

“* But what is the general objet of fhipments in time of 
peace, from Europe to a Weft-India ifland ? To fend for ‘fale, 
merchandife which has been purchafed or ordered, on account 


— 





* See pages 616 and 617 in our preceding volume. 
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either of the fhipper. or confignee ? No fuch thing—If we ex- 
cept finall quantities of provifions, clothing, and other necef- 
faries, deftined for: the fupply of the few white inhabitants, 
which are bought in Europe by the agents of the Weft-India 
ftore-keepers, and fent to cud on their account, to be retailed 
in their ftores or fhops ; the outward cargoes are all fhipped by 
planters, or the agents of planters, and configned to them, their 
attornies, or managers, for the ufe of their eftates. 

« Again, on the return voyages, are the cargoes compofed 
of goods, the fubjetts of mercantile enterprife, which have been 
{hipped by merchants in the colony on their own account, or on 
account of merchants in Europe, by whom they have been or. 
dered ? By no means—they confift, almoft univerfally, of the 
produce of the plantations, fent by the planters to their own 
agents in the mother country ; or which is much more common, 
to the planter himfelf in that country, by his own manager in 
the colony. 

** Am I afked how fuch tranfactions differ from commerce ? 
I anfwer—in the fame degree, that a man fending his own wine, 
from his cellar in London to his houfe in the country, differs 
from commerce ; and in the fame degree that a gentleman farmer, 
who fends his own corn to his factor in the market town, differs 
from a merchant. 

‘« In thefe cafes, indeed, inland carriage is ufed, and in the 
former, a paflage by fea, which, frem habitual affociation of 
ideas, feems to us to give a mercantile character to the tranf, 
action ; but let us diveft ourfelves for a moment of this prejudice, 
and that tranfmiflion of goods acrofs the Atlantic by the owners, 
which we call the colonial trade, will be feen to be, in its ge. 
nerat nature, no more commercial; than the carriage of the wine 
or the corn, in the cafes I have mentioned. 

‘« The plantation ftores, indeed, are purchafed by the planter, 
revious to their fhipment: and the produce will be fent to mar- 
ba by the confignee, and fold, after its arrival: but the com. 
mercia! tranfaction in the one cafe, was finifhed before the com. 
mencement of the voyage; in the other, it does not commence, 
till after the voyage has ended. ‘Till the planter, or his agent, 
fends the produce from the warehoufe to the market, it is not im. 
any fenfe the fubje¢t of trade; and even the ultimate fale, on 
account of the grower of the commodity, cannot ftriftly be re. 
garded as a mercantile tranfattion. If it be fuch, every farmer 
is a merchant. 

“* Thefe are far from mere verbal diftinctions. They go to 
the root of the pretences, fuch as they are, by which the neutral 
intercourfe between the enemy and his colontes is defended ; for 
if the fubje& of acquifition by the neutral, is not of a com. 
mercial nature, or was not fuch till made fo for the purpofe of 
enabling him to acquire it, there is an end of all the arguments 
or declamations that turn on the variable and aflignable nature 
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of commnerce in time of peace, and to all the fuppofed analogies 
between this commerce, and other new-born bratiches of neutral 
tavigation. ‘This is not, like the other cafes, merely the ¢carry- 
ing on of a trade in foreign bottoms, and on foreign account, 
which before was carried on in native bottoms, and on native 
account ; but it is the converting into a trade, of that which 
before was a mere removal of goods, without any transfer of 
property. 

‘© A new charaéter, as well as a new conveyance, is given to 
the exports and imports of the colonies. The mite. right to 
protect them, is founded on their being commercial ; but they 
were firft made commercial, in order to be proteéted ; and if the 
neutral merchant réally carries them on his own account, he does 
more than was done by the enemy merchants, before the war. 
Not only the ancient fyftem of navigation, therefore, but the 
ancient courfe of colonial economy, is inyerted, for the fake of 
eluding our hoftilities. | 

“ But there is another, and perhaps a ftill ftronger ground of 
diftinétion, between this and all the other branches of commerce, 
which neutrals have been allowed to conduct in time of war. 

‘€ The capital employed in colonial agriculture belongs, for 
the moft part, to the mother country, where the owners or mort- 
gagees refide , and the produce fent to Europe is chiefly the re- 
turns on that capital: confequently the mother country has a 
beneficial intereft in the remittance, quite diftinét from its com- 
mercial ufe, and which equals or bears a large proportion to, its 
entire value. It is not merely a medium or vehicle of com- 
mercial gain, or a fubject of manufatturing profit; but is, ab- 
ftraGtedly from its fpecific form and ufe, fubftantial wealth and 
revenuc. It differs trom ordinary commercial imports, as corn- 
rent paid to a landholder, differs from the purchafed corn of the 
miller or fpeculator in grain.”’ P. 165. , 


Having thus ay and clearly diftinguifhed the fupplies 
fent to colonies, and carriage of colonial produce, from or- 
dinary commercial tranfa&tions, the author proceeds to fhow 
the effets of this difference, as to the perils of carriage in 
war. In other branches, you ruin the trade when you cut 
off the gains of the merchant. But his colonial produce is, 
for the moft part, the returns of a tranfmarine capital, al- 
ready laid out'and invefted. The importation of it, there- 
fore, cannot ceafe to be beneficial to him, unlefs you could 
raife by ror hoftilities, the price of carriage, till it equalled the 
fs value of the commodity, or could aftually intercept 

the produce by capture. In other cafes allo, by forcing 
your enemy out of his ordinary channels of trade, you 
might deftroy the trade itfelf; but the cafe is very different 
in refpett of the returns of his colonial capital. He thence 
g unfers, 
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infers, that if we were bound to fubmit to all the other en- 
croachments of the neutral flag, their admiffion into the 
ports of the hoftile colonies, might flill be fairly and con- 
fiftently refifled. 7 | 

This part of the fubjc& is fummed up in the following 
jutt and forcible obfervations. 


“¢ After all that has been, or can be faid, on this important 
fubjeét, one plain queftion will probably be felt to be decifive, 
by every equitable mind. : ‘ 

© Oxo anime ?—With what intention, did the enemy open the 
ports of his colonies to foreign flags ? 

«© If it was with commercial views, or for the mere fake of 
imparting a benefit to friendly powers, their acceptance of the 
boon may, perhaps, be juftifiable: but if the fingle, manifeft, 
undiffembled, objeét was, to obtain proteétion and advantage in 
the war, to preferve his colonial interefts without the rifk of de. 
fending them, and to fhield himfelf in this moft vulnerable part, 
againft the naval hoftilities of England; I fay, if fuch was the 
manifeft, and known purpofe of the meafure, I fee not how any 
difpaffionate mind can doubt for a moment, that a co-operation 
in fuch an expedient, by powers in amity with England, was a 
violation of the duties of neutrality. : . 

‘© The motive, indeed, on their part, may not have been 
hoftile ; it was the covetous defire, perhaps, only of commercial 
gain; but if they give effect to a belligerent ftratagem of our 
enemy, whether of an offenfive, or defenfive“kind, knowing it 
to be fuch, they become inftruments of his infidious purpofe, and 
accomplices in his hoftile aét. If the commercial motive, can, 
defend them from the charge of inimical conduét, then let the 
hired affaffin, who aéts without malice to the viétim, be abfolved 
from the guilt of. the murder. 

“« Ts it then a doubt, I will not fay with any ftatefman, but 
with any individual merchant, in America, Pruffia, or Denmark, 
that fecurity and advantage in the war, were the fole objects of 
this meafure with the belligerent governments that adopted it ? 

They themfelves have never lent their neutral accomplices fo 
much countenance, as to pretend the contrary. Some of them 
did not fcraple even to recite the obvious truth, in the public in. 
ftruments, by which their ports were o ° 

*€ Bat the avowal was unneceffary ; and could a doubt on this 
fubje& have exifted during the lait war, it would have been pre. 
cluded in the prefent, by the intermediate condutt of thofe , 
powers, after the peace of Amiens. So far was the of 
fyftem from being permanent, as was argued, on behalf of the 
neutral claimants in the laft war, that orders were fent to reverfé 
it, the moment the fword was fheathed, Even thofe foreigners, 4 
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who had a right to remeve their property from the hoftile cola. 
nies, within a limited time, by virtue of the treaty of Amiens, 
could not obtain liberty to ufe their own thips for the purpofe : 
nay, Buonaparte, with all his predileétion for the flave trade, 
refufed permiffion to the planters of Tobago, to import negroes 
en their own account in foreign bottoms. 

‘‘ On the other hand, the firft advices of a new:war with 
Great Britain, were accompanied, in all the colonies, with or- 
ders to open their ports again to all the former extent. 

«© The hardieft champion of this commerce then, will now 
fcareely venture to deny, that it not only grew out of, but is to 
end with the war. Should we, however, hear again of any, 
doubt on that point, or of the title to commercial advantages 
under a grant from our enemies, let the grant itfelf be produced ; 
let a treaty between our enemies and any neutral power be fhewn, 
by which the poffeffion of thefe advantages is fecured for a fingle 
moment. 


~ © Some engagement of that kind, might feem neceflary, even, | 


to the fecurity, of the neutral merchants, if they really carry on. 
the colonial trade, as they pretend, with their own capitals, and 
on their own account: for how are they to colleét and bring 


away the immenfe funds, which they are continually. reprefent. . 


ing, in our prize courts, to have been intrufted by them to their. 
correfpondents in the colonies, and to purchafers of their out. 
ward cargoes, refident there, if the ports, on the ceflation of, 


war, are fuddenly fubje¢ted again to the ancient monopoly ?. We. | | 


have, however, I admit, heard of no inconvenience having 
atifen from this fource, fubfequent to the treaty of Amiens, 
The doors were fuddenly fhut, but there have ti no com. 
plaints that any,neutral wealth was fhut in. It had vanithed, 
ng doubt, like the gold and jewels of an Arabian tale, on the 
reverfal of the talifman that produced it. 

‘If then this trade has not the promife, or hope of exifting 
beyond the war, that gave it birth, the advantage arifing from. 
it.in the war, is. the palpable and only object of the enemy ia 
opening it; and the neutral cannot in this, as in former cafes, 
pretend that there was a different, or even a concurrent motive, 
fuch as may excufe his acceptance of the benefit. The ‘fervice 
to the enemy, ina belligerent view, is the rent paid for the 
poffeffion of a commerce, which is ftrangely pretended to be: 
neutral; and the term is by tacit compact to ceafe, when, that 
rent can be rendered no longer, 

t But, it is not only if its motjve and purpofe, that the 
tranfattion is of # hoftile charaéter. I have fhewn, alfo, that 
the effects actually produced, are of a kind moft directly hoftile 


andinjurioys ; that the commerce in queftion, not only protects, § 


but ftrengthens our enemies, and puts maritime arms again into 
shefr hards, for our future annoyance and ruin,” P, 176. ‘ 
ome 
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Sorhe general remarks on the abufes of the neutral flag, 
are here introduced. Thofe abufes chiefly confift’ (fays 
the author) in the fraudulent carriage of hoftilé property, 
under the cloak of a fiétitions neutrality, in voyages which 
fall within the lawful range of neutral navigation. 
fhows with what eafe, and to what-an extent,. deteptions 
have been, and are almoft daily prattifed om our Prize 
Courts, and the fhocking fyitem of perjury. by which 
they are fupported; and he fuggefts, in addition, to the 
penalty of confifcation, (whenever fuch frauds’ cah .bé-de« 
teéted) an appeal to the juftice of the neutral flates againit 
their offending fubjeGis. This, he fays, would at leaft 
ave the effeét of putting fuch offenders (who arevalways 
the loudeft im their complaints) on che defenfive; atidomake 
it prudent in them to remain filent. 

In the third and laft divifion' of his work, the author 
confiders “ the prudence of applying -the pt ofed remeily’ 
in regard to the colonial trade.” The fui of alf the con- 
fiderations, that oppofe our refort to this remedy, beitig 
this, that ‘* we may provoke'a hi with the néuttat 
powers,’ he corfiders firft, the degree of this dani er; 
and next, whether the evils of fuch a quarrel, would ,be 
greater than thofe to which we at prefent fubmit. The. 
neutral agents, he admits, would exclaim aloud againit 
the meafure; the neutral governments would,’ no. doubt, 
complain and remonftrate. ‘* But would they,’’ (he afks) 
if ** firmly, though. temperately: refifled, pulh the contro- 
verfy info-a quarrel?” He fhows, to a gréat degrée ‘of 
probability, that they would’ not. With odr late fellow 
fubjetis in America, he hopes that the equityof our caufe 
will have a dire&t and powerful influence’; for with’ theif 
fupreme affembly, (he thinks) a:revetence for moral’ pris 
ciple prevails, in many inftatiees, over the fuggeftions of 
an ungenerous policy; and it catimot (he adds) be fupt 
pofed, chat the’ body of the American: people are at this 
period pattial to France, or inimically difpofed ‘to Great 
Britain. The reafons for this opinion are’ given with’fichi 
force and ability, that they well deferve general attention, 
we will thereture cxtra€t a part of them. 


“ If, (faye the author) they are inferiible to the ties of’a 
common exttaétion, and if the various fympathics of religioti, 
Janguage, and’ nianners, that ovght to incline them favourably 
towardsus; have loft their natural’ influefice, they fill carinot be” 
regardlefs of the irterching “fatt; that we alotie; of all che*ra. 
tions. in the old world, now fuftain the finking caufe of civil 
Liberty, to whith they ate “fo fondly’attathtd. They fee “thar 
Cz the 
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the iron yoke ‘of a military ee ge is now rivetted on the 
neck of that powerful people, which afpires to univerfal domi. 
nation; and which has already deprived its defencelefs neigh. 
bours of the freedom they formerly enjoyed ; nor can they doubt 
that the fabjugation of England, would be fatal to the laft hope 
of liberty in eveaa 

** Js the Atlantic thought a fufficient rampart for them. 
felves, againft the fame defpotic fyftem ? The people of America 
are neither fo ungenerous, nor fo unwife, as to aét on that mif- 
taken confidence. ‘They will advert to the ftate of things, 
which a difaftrous iffue of the prefent war might produce. They 
will contemplate the poflible approach of a political prodigy, 
more terrific than any that earth has yet beheld—France lord 
of the navies, as well as the armies, of Europe. They will 
look to the South, and fec the refources of the Spanifh American 
empire in the hand of this Coloffus ; they will léok behind them, 
a ye a large country, in which, were the Britifh govern. 
ment fubverted, religion, extragtion, and language, would favour. 
the ambition of France. Nor will they forget, that this un- 

incipled power is crafty, as well as audacious ; that the well 

nows how to divide thofe whom fhe means to fubdue; and 
has already broken confederations as facred, as that of the 
American ftates. 

“© It will not be thought, that the new world has no ade. 
quate temptations to attract the ambition of the French govern. 
ment, or to excite it to arduous efforts. The armies of St. 
Domingo will be remembered. Nor will the conftrained and 
prudent ceffion of Louifiana, efface the recolleétion of that alarm. 
ing line of policy, by which it was acquired. 

‘¢ But fhould America be fafe, in her diftance, in her una. 
nimity, and in her interior defenfive refources, ftill what would 
become of her commerce, if France were enabled to give law to 
the maritime world. : 

** Is it fuppofed, that Buonaparte, or his imperial fucceffors, 
will tolerate in their ports, a moment longer than is neceflary, a 
republican flag? Vain imagination. Had he even no antipathy 
to freedom, the plague, or the yellow fever, would have lefs ter. 
rors, than fuch a mifchievous memento to ‘‘ his beit and greateft 
of peoples.’’ At this moment he relies on the evident neceflity 
of removing fuch dangerous examples, as a fufficient apology to 
Europe for putting crowns on the heads of the nominal republics 
around him. 

‘« The citizens of the United States are a fagacious people, 
and will refle& on thefe things. They will fee that they have a 
commercial intereft, at leaft, if not interefts of far greater im- 
portance, which forbid their aiding France at this alarming con- 
junéture, to overthrow the independence of Europe.”’ P. 188, 


Many excellent reafons are added, to fhow that na 
the 
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the infidious arts of our enemies, nor even the clamours of 
their own interefted fubjeéts, are likely to prevail with the 
American government, againft the juftice of our caufe, and 
their own real interefts. Of the neutral powers in Europe, 
the author fpeaks with lefs confidence; but he thinks their 

lain store will incline them to a peaceable courfe; asa 
cn merchants only are enriched by the prefent traffic, and 
it produces no /afting good effet on the commerce of the 
country. 

Laftly, the author fuppofes for argument fake, that the 
only alternative to the faerifice of our maritime rights, 1s a 
quarrel with the neutral powers. : 

If fo, he hefitates not to pronounce that, of the two.evils, 
the former is beyond comparifon the worft; and he demons 
itrates this, by fhowing that the arms of the powers now 
neutral, added to our enemies, (if fo monftrous a coalition 
could be fuppofed) might increafe our dangers, but that ac- 
oes in the prefent abufes, muft infure our ruin, In. 

ifting that the injury to our trade, by their ree would 
not be fo great as might at firft be fuppofed, and that our 
manufaétures muft, in f{pite of all oppofition, force their 
way to every part of the globe. He alfo {pecially points 
out the fecurity we have againft any quarrel with America, 
at the prefent conjunfture. Some excellent obfervations 
on the motive of Buonaparte’s inveteracy againft this coun- 
try, conclude this meritorious work. After the abftraét 
which we have made, and the fpecimens which we have 
given, of the reafonings and {tile of this author, it is need- 
lefs for us to add our high approbation of the public f{pirit, 
which animates his performance, or of the ability which pers 
vades it. Whether or not the meafures recommended b 
him fhall be deemed expedient, by the conftitutional ad- 
vifers of the Crown, every friend to his country muft re- 
joice to find, that all the meafures hitherto purfued by her 
rulers, on this important fubjeét, have been juft and equit - 
able; every one muft be gratified by the refleétion, that a 
fuller affertion of our rights, if neceflary, would neither 
tarnifh the honour, nor endanger the vital interefts of our 
country. 
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Art. IV. The Guide to Immortality; or, Memoirs of the 
Life and Docirine of Chrift in the Four Bvangelijis: digcted 
into one continued Narrative according to the Order of Time 
and Plate laid down by Archbifhop Newcome ; in the Words 
of ‘the ¢ ee Verfion with Improvements ; and illuftrated 
with Notes, Moral, Iheological, and Explanatory, tending ta 

delineate'the true Charabter and Genius of Chriftianity. By 

Robert Fellowes, A. M. Oxen. $3 Vols. 8vo. 1). 48; 

White. 1804, 


HOUGH in general it may appear to be the bufinefs of 
a Reviewer only to give an account of what any par- 
ticular work. contains, and by no means to meddle with what 
it dors not contain, yet there are undoubtedly exceptions to 
this rule, of which the work now before us is an eminent 
inflance. This faét feems to be acknowledged by the au- 
thor himfelf; Mr. Fellowes having forewarned his readers 
in his preface, (p. xiv.) that he has been guilty ot omiffions, 
which perhaps may be exceptionadle to fome ot his readers, 
Though the work extends to three volumes, our remarks will 
not be many. Of the contents we thall have a very fhort 
account to give, and of the m5 gre it is not our with to fay 
a word more than what we think ftriétly neceffary, 
Mr. F. has taken tor the model of his work the learned 
Dr. White's Diateflaron, with fome variation in regard to 
arts of the work, in which he rather follows Archbifhop 
aieiaies and tor fuch corrections and improvements ot the 
eftablithed verlion of the evangelical memoirs, as Mr, F. has 
thought proper to adopt, he tells us he has chiefly had re- 
courfe to the fame learned archbifhop, to Symonds, and 
Wakefield. The notes accompanying this Englith harmony 
ot the Gofpels, confift chiefly of moral remark Ss, Or critical 
illuftrations of ancient manners and cuftoms, There is no- 
thing particularly new or ftriking in the former, and the latter 
are chiefly feletted from works well known, aind we BEE 
very gener ally confulted; fo that though we would by n 
jeans with to depreciate Mr, F.’s labours, as far as they lend 
to enforce the moral precepts of the Gofpel, or to explain 
what is not immec dimety intelligible to the illiterate, yet we 
muift saakah s we do not think the world was in want of this 
new ** Guide to [mmortality ; ’ nor do we regard Mr. F. as 
by any means fo competent or fo fafe a guide as many of his 
predeceflors. Mr. F. acknowledges, that, as to the contents, 
he has been particularly cautious net to give offence to the 
ganlayer of Chribanty, and he even expreiles a hope that ‘ 
‘ 
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if Jews, Turks, Infidels, or Heretics fhould be induced to 
read his work, they may be difpofed to lay afide their Anti. 
ehriftian antipathies. When we read this, we cannot wonder 
that the work fhould be chargeable with omiffions; for if the 
Jew, the Turk, the Infidel, and the Gainfayer, may be exs 

efted to become Chriftians by adopting Mr. Fellowes’s 
View of Chriftianity, we confels we are not able to difcern 
why the Chriftian may not continue a good Chriftian, though 
he fhould deny that our Saviour was the Meffiah, fhould ac- 
knowledge Mahomet to be a true prophet, fhould reject all 
revelation whatfoever, or make a mockery of the moft folemn 
and awful doétrines of both the Old and New Teftament, 
Mr. Fellowes alledges indeed that the ‘‘ obje€tions of the 
Gainfayer are never levelled fo much at the genuine doétrine 
or moral precepts of the Gofpel, as againit the numerous 
corruptions oe abfurdities with which it has been blended 
in the lapfe of ages by artifice and folly.”” But if this fhould 
be true in-regard to the Gainfayer, Mr. F. had juft exprefled 
his hopes and expettations that his book would induce the 
Jew, and Turk, and Infidel to lay afide their ** Antichrifhan 
antipathies;”’ and he could not furely mean to fay that the ob- 
jections ofthe latter were not direéted againit the ** genuine 
doctrine,’ or ** moral precepts of the Gofpel.”” ‘The real 
fat feems to us to be, that inftead of {moothing the way for 
the removal of the ‘ Antichriftian antipathies’’ of Jews, 
Turks, Infidels and Gainfayers, Mr. F. has done all he can 
to remove the anti-jewifh, anti-mahometan, and anti-deiftical 
antipathies of the true believer, without one fingle advan-: 
tage on the fide of morality or Chniftian charity. 

We know of no Proteftant church or Protetlant creed (and 
we are taught to believe the fame now of the Papal church 
and Papal creeds) that encourages any antipathy to the 
perfous, but only to the doétrines ot our adverfaries; in which 
we are but upon a footing with thofe adverfaries themlelves, 
who, if they have no antipathy to the genuine doétrines, or 
moral precepts of Chriitianity, will ceafe of courfe to be 
Jews, Parke or Infidels; and the point which Mr. F. feems 
to have fo much at heart, will be gained without any further 
conceflions. How Mr. F.’s antipathy to creeds, and telts, 
and articles, is to induce the Jew to acknowledge Jefus to 
be the Mefliah, or the Mahometan to abandon the Koran, or 
the Infidel to fubrrit to a divine revelation, we know not; 
and among all Mr. F.’s conceflions, we muft do him the 
juftice to fay, he has not conceded one of the above points, 
either to Jew, Turk, or Infidel. Though in making Chrif- 
tianity “nothing more than a rule ot life,”’ (fee note 40. 
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vol. i.) a doftrine Mr. F. continually enforces as the genuine 
and fole principle of the Gofpel, he, in our opinion, fo de- 
preciates the charaéter of the Meffiah, as to render it a matter 
of perfeét indifference to the Chriftian, whether the Jew, 
Turk, or Infidel, acknowledge his divinity, provided they 
will but fubfcribe to the purity and propriety of his pre- 
cepts. 

But to advert more particularly to Mr. Fellowes’s omif- 
fions, bis own account of them is this: 


*€ In the following work, it will perhaps be objected that I 
have introduced no mytteries, but whatever is myfterious is un- 
neceffary. ‘The Effentials of Religion confift in a few, and thofe 
the plaineft truths. For Religion is the concern of all men, and 
therefore all that is really important in religion, will be found to 
be comprifed in what all men (in the poffeffion of reafon) may 
underftand. Fa//e religion may extol the importance of myf- 
teries, but there is No M¥sTeERY in the /rve,”’ 


Really we thought, that, on the word of an oe og with. 
out controverly,”’ great was ‘* the myflery” of the Chriftian 
Revelation in the fight both cf men and of angels. ‘* Gad was 
manifeft in the flefh, juftified in the {pirit, feen of angels, preached 
unio the Gentiles, believed on in the world, recerved up into glory.” 
1 ‘Lim. it. 16. Which fhall wetruft, Paul or Fellowes ? Does 
Mr. F. difbeheve this * myfiery of godlinefs?”’ No, we can- 
nog fay that he does; he believes that God was manifeft in the 
flefh, fome how or other, and in the perfon of Jefus Chrift. 
Is this to be accounted among the events and deéfrines of * real 
importance’ in the ‘* Chrittian Religion.’’ We find nothin 
to the contrary in Mr. F.’s book; he fully believes, that the 
Logos of St. John was Ged, and that in * becoming flefh,” 
he ** aflumed the human nature, or fixed Azs abode in the 
humanity of Chrift.” Scét. ii. note 13. “We have only 
then to afk, whether this doéirine of Chriftianity, which Mr. 
F. profefles to believe, is one of thofe which, * all men (in 
the mens of reafon) may underftand ?” No, fays Mr. F. 
for I do not underftand it myfelf ; and therefore fince I do 
not underftand it, 1 will fay fo, but I will be careful at the 
fame time not to acknowledge it to be a mytftery. In this 
manner only can we underfland Mr. F.’s profound com. 
mentary on the term Logos. Note 3. Seétion ti. 


*€ Loges,”’ commonly rendered ‘* Word,’’ by others, Rea/on, 
Wifdom, Power; I do not mean to employ much time in dif. 
cufling a queftion fo very intricate and obfeure, and on which 
many good Chriftians entertain very different opinions, With- 
Out, therefore, giving any new tranflation of this myr/ferious term, 
I have 
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I have retained in the text, the original word Logos; to which I 
leave every reader at liberty to annex whatever interpretation he 
may think beft.’’ 


This is cautions enough in all confcience, and fo certainly 
is the following ; note 5. feét. ib. “* and the Logos was God." 

If we fuppofe the word Lagos to mean the reafon, or wife 
dom, or power of God, what can that reafon, or wifdom, or 
power be, but ‘* God ?”’ Really it is eafy to be a critic and 
a commentator upon fuch terms as thefe; but in our humble 
opinion, we might almoft as well be taught the Bible by the 
yiHage-{choolmafter in the Piéture. ‘* Sir, here’s a hard 
word,” fays the boy, ‘ hard word, you blockhead,’ rejoins 
the teacher, ‘* why then fkip it and go on.” 

Mr. F. deals fo roughly with the fupporters of creeds, and 
articles, and myfteries ot faith, he pronounces them to be all 
fo ignorant, credulous, and intolerant, that he muft not think 
it unfair if we indulge in a fmile at his own avowed igno- 
rance, ‘or if we retert the charges of credulity and intolerance, 
A doétrine that he cannot comprehend, we take to be a myf- 
tery to him as well as to others. If he believes in any fuch 
myftery, we take him to be as credulous as others ; and if all 
that he choofes to reje€l, is, on that account to be denounced 
at once, as no better than the ‘* corruptions of artifice and 
folly,” the ‘* crafty device or fophittical invention of hypo- 
crites and impoftors,”” we conceive him to be as intolerant in 
fuch abufe of his opponents, as the greateft enemy to free- 
thinking and free-fpeaking can be. It is exceedingly ob- 
vious, though Mr. F. alone perhaps may not be aware of it,: 
that in his zeal to conciliate Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Gainfayers, he does all he can do to irritate many believers 
of different denominations, who, even if they are wrong, 
might excite fome compaflion in a breaft, fo feelingly alive, 
as Mr. F, would have us think his is, to all the charities of 
focial life. There may be hypocrites in every feét and per- 
fuafion, and we abominate the charaéter as much as Mr. F. 
but we are very certain that fome of the do€trines which 
Mr. F. objeéts to, in terms the moft uncharitable, have been 
entertained by men as free from any fupertftitious credulity, 
and as incapable of deliberate impofture, as Mr. F. can pof- 
fibly be himfelf. 

Among the doétrines moft obnoxious to Mr. Fellowes, is 
that of the atonement ; the confidering the death of Chrift as 
4 penal fatisfaétion for the fins of the world. Mr. F. often 
treats this do€trine as if it immediately led to the moft extra- 
vagant notions concerning imputed righteoufnefs. We are 
quite prepared to agree with him in objetting to that ae 
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of imputed righteoufhefs, which tends to render men catelefs 
oftheir own rghteoufne!s, and eafy under the weigiit of their 
erfonal tranfgreflions; but we muft beg leave to deny, that 
uch a fyftem is infeparably conneféted with the doctrine of 
atonement, We believe, and are aflured, that the facrifice 
of the body and blood of our blefled Saviour did for the 
workd, all that the world could not do for itfelf, in regard to 
the power and dominion both of fin and death; but certainly 
without fetting the world free from the obligation of any 
law either Mg religion or morality; and indeed the more 
ftriétly enforcing its obedience thereto, not only by a 
to us that fin required an atonement, but by the pofitive af- 
furance which the {criptures contain, that ‘ if we fin wilful. 
ly, after that we have received the knowledge of the truth,” 
*% no further facrifice for fin remains, but a fearful looking for 
of judgment.”’ The benefits of this one facrifice are ali we 
have to truft to in the way of atonement; no blood of bulls 
or of goats, no falting, no almfgiving, no ablutions, mo cons 
feffions will of themfelves have any efhcacy to wath away 
the flain of our fins; wemufl follow the blefled Jefus to be- 
come partakers of the bleflings he has purchafed for us. If 


any think that the rightoufnels of our great Redeemer is ta | 


abfolve them from the obligation of any Jaw of perfonal 
righteoufnels, we muft declare we ‘ have not fo learned 
Chrilt,”’ but regard every Chriftian who hath been taught as 
the truth 1s in Jefus, bound by every obligation of duty, gra- 
titude, and intereft, to the utmoft ot his power, and in every 
aG& of his life, to ‘* follow peace with all men, and holinefs, 
without which no man fhall fee the Lord.” Heb. xii. 14. 
The death of Chrift, Mr. F. conceives (with the Socinians ) 
to have been only calculated to fupply an example of pa- 
tience and refignation, to confirm the truth and divinity of his 
doéirine, and feafibly to affure us of the pofMibility and cer 
tainty of a future a Kad se from the dead. ‘This is very 
much to depreciate the value and importance of our Lord's 
fufferings, ari becaule many other teachers of righteoufnefs 
have done as much ; and fecondly becaufe the wn ayes ofa 
future refurrection had been fufliciently demonitrated before, 
in the revival of Lazarus, and that with no hazard to the 
fouls of others, no fhedding of innocent blood. We do no 
mean to fay that thefe ends were not all eminently accom. 
plifhed by the death of Chrifl, but we do not fee how the 
accomplithment of thefe objeéts could render Chrift a 
‘*yanfom for all,” 1 Tim. ii. 6. ora ‘* propitiation for the 
fins of the whole world,” 1 John ii. 2, It. is nothing to us 


that Mr. F. adopts the Socinian fenfe of the term Avlgevy 
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its application to the doétrine of atonement ‘has been in our 
eitimation fufhiciently vindicated, and we cannot give Mr. 
Fellowes the credit of having added any weight to the eppo- 
fite argument. We fhall tranfcribe his comment upon the 
word, only reminding our readers, that Mr. F. is one of 
thofe Chriftians who think that she death of Chrift was xof 
propitiatory. 

“¢ A ranfom,’’ &c. Matth, xx. 28, ‘That by dying and rifing 
again from the dead, he might deliver us from the fears of death, 
and give us the affurance of a happy immortality, the death of 
Chrift, by which he bore the mott undeniable teitimony to the 
truth of his doétrine, and fet his followers an example of patience 
and hope, under fimilar circumitances of affi&tion, is fpoken of 
under the idea of a Avieovy Or ranfom, or price paid for our releafe 
from the captivity of the grave, and asa price paid for the libe. 
ration of any prifoner, may be confideved as a pledge given and 
received for the recovery of his liberty ; fo when the death of 
Chrift, (which was the neceflary precurfor of his refurreétion) is 
{poken of as a ranfom or price given for ehe rifing again of others, 
it may be regarded as a pledge of their refurrection. ‘ In Adam 
all die, but through Chriit,’’ whois the firtt-fruits from the dead, 
** fhall ali be made alive,’ 


So far Mr. Fellowes; but furcly this is odd language for 
one who denies the world to have been mvolved m Adam's 
mS guilt, or fubje€t to any punifhment or lols immediately im 
= confequence thereof; for “ orginal fin” is more obnoxious 
to Mr. F. if poffible, than even the doftrine of atonement. 


= We are fatisfred that Chrift’s death is not only fpoken of 


under the idea of a ranfom, as an event, which by a forced 
conftruétion, if not by a direét eS Sac ** might be con 


Oe fidered,” and “ might be regarded,”’ as fuch; but was really 


p and truly, andas Mr. F, againft lis own opinion, feems ‘to us 
to admit, “ a ranfom,” or “ price’ paid to del:ver the world 
from the confequences of Adam’s tranfgreffion. We con- 
ceive death to have been, m every fenie of the term, the 
* wages of fin;’’ and being inecyitable, and extendmg to all 
the fons of Adam indifcriminately, (for, as Mr. F. reminds 
us, “in Adam all die,””) we judge it to be a becoming vin- 
dication of God’s providence to conclude that the wages be- 
ing inevitable ee univerfal, the guilt or contagion in fome 
|way or other has been general. Mr. F. may hold myfleries 
in as much abhorrence as he pleafces, but his own expofition 
pf matters feenis to us quite as myfterious as any fyftem of 
; enal fatisfaétion. In note 82, vd ii. p. 46, Mr. F. adopts 
srotius’s remark, that Jefus was not amenable to death, be- 
aule death is the wages of fn; nor yet then are infants amen- 
able, 
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able, upon Mr. Fellowes’s principles. But why then did Jefus § 
fuffer death, Mr. F. afks? He himfelf tells us, John x: 17, 
** Therefore doth my father love me, becaufe I lay down my A 
life that I may take it again.”” Can the fame be faid of in. 
fants? Doth not the Father love them? Not according 

to Mr. F., for he would have the love of the Father towards 
Chrift to be particularly in confequence of the ** volunta 

and unforced aét of obedience,” by which he fubjeéted him. 

felf to the pains of death, not being perfonally amenable 




























That is, he, who was not by any guilt of his own, amenable " 
to the wages of fin, fubjeéted himfelt to them voluntarily for rr 
the good of others; and God was particularly pleafed with 
this act of obedience to his will; that is, God was well pleafed, 
that for the behoof and advantage of the guilty and unjuf,, 
the innocent and juft fhould fuffer the wages not perfonally due 
to him: has Mr. F. then any right to quarrel with the doc. 
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trine of atonement? Add to this, according to Mr. F. God xpi. 
was well pleafed that a man, a mere man as to his own perfon, gh 
me DOC 


fhould voluntarily fubmit to what, by the will of God, no 
mere man could pofflibly efcape; that is, the pains and pe./ 
nalty of death; and God is well pleafed, that the fame mange?” 


ont! 


fhould have boafted of this voluntary compliance with God's hol} 
will, and even of his power not to have complied; for all thie hous 
is expreffed in note 146, vol. ii. feét. 84. Pp tten 
Mr. Fellowes’s plain reafoping is indeed to us a myftery, aph 
tending to refleét both on God and his bleffed Son. Buti 4 
Chrift, having originally a divine principle of life in himfelf, A 
voluntarily took our frail nature upon him, on purpofe to pay Ne 
in his own perfon, the forfeit ot Death, for our Redemption #4ton 
from ‘ the Curfe,”’ (fee Galat. iii. 13.) then we can well oe 
ne hac 


underftand why God was pleafed with /uch an atonement;) 
then we can well underftand, but not otherwife, how his 
death comes to be fpoken of * under the idea of a Avieov, ot 
ranfom, or price paid for our releafe from the captivity o 
the grave."’ ‘This is not ta depreciate the value and im 
portance of our blefled Lord’s refurreétion; his death was 
triumph over fin ; his refurreétion a triumph over the grave.’ 
If Mr. F. fhould continue to think this “ abfurd,”’ ‘* fophil. 
tical,” ‘* diametrically oppofite to reafon and to {cripture,’ 
** a fyftem replete with prefumption and intolerance,” the 
* fruit of ignorance and foperiisign,” or of “ artifice ant 
impofture,” we cannot help it. We fhal! not be offendet 
that Mr. F. finds myfteries in our fyftem of belief, for we 
avow that there are fuch; but we muft have leave to exp 
our aflonifhment that Mr. F. finds none in his-own, for 
think it is full of them. 
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1s § 
7. : Art. V. -Poems fuggefted chiefly by Scenes. in Afia~-Minor, 
7 > Syria, and Greece, with Prefaces extracted from the Author’ s 


"Journal. Embellifbed with Two Views of the Source of the 
i; Scamander, and the Aquedu& over the Simois. By the late 
; F. D. Carlyle, B.D. F.R.S. E. Chancellor of Carlifle, 


















TY Vicar of Newceaftle-upon-Tyne, Profeffor of Arabic in the 
sl ") Univerfity of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Lord Bifbop of 
=) Durham, “4to. 149 pp. 1. Is. White. 1805. 

a HE elegant talents, various learning, and early fate of 
‘th s Mr. Carlvle, infufe a arog intereft for this volume 
fod, Wa into the breaft of every claffical and feeling reader. The 
wf ©) poems with which the colle&tion opens are particularly at. 


Mirattive, they relate to friking {cenes in the Ealt, and are 

prefaced by extraéts from the author's journal, which fully 

,/ sexplain their fubjeéts. From this journal, further improyed 

by the author’s hand, and adorned with thefe poems, fuch 

a book of travels might have been formed, had his life beer 

"continued, as the world has feldom feen. Ina cme: on a 
O 


C. ox ‘ . . . . 
eae wey view of Athens, the author feems in fome melan. 
od'spacholy lines, to prognofticate his own fate. The leadin 
this aebought of the paffage is taken from that, which has been fo 


ften copied, the exquifite paflage of Mofchus in the epi- 
aph on Bion, 


er 

ut Ai, al, ral waraxyas pty tray ala xamwov GAwvra, &c. 
felf, A g tase a se 
) payl a Neverthelefs, much originality is thrown into the imi- 
stion tation by the mode of conducting it. The view of Athens 
‘well gecalls to the poet’s mind the pitture of Cambridge, where 
rent; ee had fo often meditated on the fame of that city. 


hisis 
y ™T ~~ & Some fond remembrance—fome conneéted thought 


vy, Oe Hovers around each antiquated ftone— 

ty ON Each fcene retraced with confcious pleafures fraught, 
oe And Athens’ youth recall’d recalls my own, 

v aS can 

ave. ‘ While Hiftory tells the deeds that graced yon vale, 
ppl The {pot where oft I’ve mark’d them memory fhews— 
ure, = The rifing piéture hides the fleeting tale— 

” the Ilyffus vanifhes and Granta flows. 

¢ ante 

endeélgs =: “* Again I fee life’s renovated fpring 

or We _ With every opening hour and every fimile, 

x pref Unnipt by care—unbruth’d by forrow’s wing, 

or wile That welcom’d pleafure when they welcoin’d toil. 


“« Again 
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“* Again I fee that gay, that bufy band, 
With whom 1 wander’d by the willowy ftream, 
Where nature’s truths or:hiftory’s page we feann’d, 
And deem’d we reafon’d on the various theme. 


«¢ Where are they réw ? fome flruggling in the waves 
Of care or trouble, anguith, want, or fear— 

Some funk in death, and mould’ring in their graves, 
Like the once bufy throngs that buftled herve. 


«* Dim waning Planet! that behind yon hill 
Hatt’neft to lofe in fhades thy glimmering light, 
A few fhort days thy changing orb fhall fill 
Again to fparkle in the locks of night: 


«¢ And thou fell’n city, where’ barbarians tread, 
_  Whoft fulprar'd arches form the foxes den, 
In circling time perhaps maytt lift thy head 
The queen of arts and elegance again. 


*¢ Butoh! lov’d youths, departed from the day, 
What time, what change fhall diffipate your gloom ? 

Nor change, nor time, till time has roli’d away, 
Reealls to light the tenants of the tomb : 


«© Yo’re fet in death—and foon this fragile frame, 

iy ‘That weeps your tranfit, fhall your path purfue— 

| hach toil forego—renounce each devout aim— 
Glide from the fading world, and fink with you, 


« Father of fpirits! ere that awful hour, 
While life yet lingers let it feel thy ray, 
Teach it fome beams of fcatter’d good to pour—« 
Some ufeful light, as it flits on, difplay ! 


*€ T afk no following radiance to appear 
To mark its track, for praife or fame to fee, 
But oh, may “ ¥ its laft faint glimmerings cheer, 
And Faith waft on the fpark unquench’d to Thee!” P. ¢q 


© LAM Po 


The advantages and difadvantages of unpolifhed ature, 


2. be ‘ ° : e e 
Shel are beautifully expreffed in the fir poem, which was writ 
ee ten ‘* on pafling an evening with a caravan of Arabs and Cae 


raminians, in a Cemetery near Akfheher.”’ 


i ce ** No thoughts but what the tongue dare fpeak 


Within the artlefs bofom dwell ; 
Or were it mute, the mantling cheek,, 


And f{parkling eye, the tale would tell : 
Each 
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*¢ Fach rifing image ftands confeftt— 
At once difplay’d—at once deftried— 

As ocean’s fmooth expanded breatt * 
Shews every rock that crowns his fide. 


«¢ Nature, thefe genuine charms are thinel— 
How different are the icenes of art? 
Where all is fair, and all is fine, 
And all is finifh’d, but the heart. 


«¢ There’s the foft fpeech—the polifh’d ityle— 
The complimentary reply— 

The pra¢tis’d look—the ready fmile, 
That hides a truth, or hints a lie. 


«¢ But hark yon fhout! yon cry of rage—= 
The fabre ftarting from its fheath— 
Sce the mad youths in fight engage, 


Hear, hear the dreadful fhriek of death ! 


‘* Nature, thefe charms are thine ! 
The ocean’s breait that mocks controul, 
Where paffion, rage, revenge, combine 
To wake the tempeft of the foul. 


*¢ Thefe charms are thine !-—and fhould I e’er 
With rapture fwell thy praife again, 
femory fhall raife that fhriek I hear, 
To diffipate the idle ftrain.”” P. re. 


Nothing can be better expreffed than the third and fourth 
of thefe itanzas. The imitations from the Arabie, which 
torm the fecond part of the colleétion, are not many nor 


©) extenfive. The chief part of thefe ftores was given in the 
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@ author's ** Specimens,” commended by us long ago*. The 
=) original poems at the end are rather in a lighter ftyle, and 
that in particular which alludes to Mrs. Wolftoncraft is not 
devoid of elegant humour. A learned. lady is vifited.in. ber 
> itudy by Oberon king of the Fairies. 

ae 


** What faw he there? no filken robes 
But quadrants, telefcopes, and globes, 
In learn’d confufion pil’d, 
And pickled toads, ent ponderous books, 
And pot-hooks, diagrams and crooks— 
The Elfin monarch fmil’d, 
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* See Brit. Crit. Vol. viii. p. 577. 
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«¢ Bertha was in a reverie, , 
An open folio on her knee, 
Her finger on her cheek ; 
«* Ho, ho,’’ quoth Oberon, “ I vow 
The myftery’s unravell’d now— 


The lady ftudies Greek.’’ 





«¢ The king advanc’d, and bowing faid, 

«¢ Your eyes are bright, my charming maid, 
But one feems fomewhat bloody.’’— 

«« Ah, fire,’’ cried Bertha with a figh, 

«¢ Who can preferve a cloudlefs eye, 


And ftick to midnight ftudy ?”” 








es a ct 


«€ Your fingers, too, would fure difplay 

Their rofy tips more clear, if they 
From fable ftains were freed,’’— 

‘¢ Tis only ink, my lord, and know @ 
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I prize the glorious tints that fhew ] 

I write as well as read.” : 
“® Miftaken maid, the king replied, | ms 
«¢ Why fhall the gloomy mifts of pride | a el 
Extingutfh beauty’s beam ? 3 f 
Ah why, why caufe the female mind, _ 
For every native {weet defign’d, -_ * 
With learning’s weeds to teem!"? P. 119. x ‘ 
This volume has given to us, and will to many others, a = 0 
portion of very gratifying amufement, not unmixed with ee m 


inftruétion. We travel here in the Eaft with more pleafure 7 at 
than we ever travelled betore, becaufe the Mufe goes hand F 
in hand with us. Asa memorial of a man whole merits were 
very various, and whofe {pan of lite was fhoit, it will remain 
diftinguifhed, even in extenfive collections. 
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Art. VI. African Memoranda: relative ta an Attempt to 
—- a Britifh Settlement on the Iftand of Bulama, on the’*@ 
Veftern Coaft of Africa, in the Year 1792. Witha brief | 
Notice of the neighbouring Tribes, Soil, Produfions, €8c. and | 
Some Obfervations on the Facility of Colonizing that Part of 
Africa, with a View te Cultivation; and the Introduétion of 
Letters and Religion to its Inhabitants: but more particularly 
as the Means of gradually abclifhing African Slavery. By 
f Captain Philip Beaver, of His Majcfly’s Royal Navye 
| #to. Price 11. 11s.6d. Baldwin. ‘Iso6. ~ : 
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Beaver's African Memoranda. 49 
A FEW individuals, withing to make the experiment, how 


far it was practicable to cultivate traffic or produtions 
on the coaft of Africa, by the means and affiflance of na- 
tive Africans, who were to be in a ftate of freedom, initi- 
tuted a fociety for that avowed purpofe. This, however, 
was not the only motive of their proceeding: a with was 
excited, to afcertain by actual experiment, how far the 
native African was capable of enjoying the unreftrained 
benefits of freedom, and to what an extent the various 
degrees of civilization could be communicated to him. A 
committee being appointed for the regulation and condué 
of this plati, the ifland of Bulama, at the mouth of the 
river Grandé, was fixed upon for the purpofe. The pre- 
fent bulky volume details the particulars of the expé- 
dition, and the caufes of its ill fuccefs. 

The work is divided into three parts; the firft defcribes 
the proceedings of the Bulama Society in England, and 
the tranfactions of the colonifts from their departure from 
England, to their final abandonment of the ifland. 

The fecond part exhibits the author’s journal on the 
ifland ; and the third part recapitulates the caufes of their 
failure, with a defcription of the African coafl, between 
the rivers Gambia and Grande, of the ifland Bulama it- 
felf, and of the other iflands in its vicinity. This is the 
moft interefting portion of the work, and will juftify our 
inferting a fpecimen; for the contentions and mifunder- 
ftandings of the individuals concerned in the expedition, 
or the injudicious conduét of thofe, to whom its failure 
may be imputed, are matters foreign from our confideration, 
and en which we are incompetent to decide, 


‘ Or tHe Bryvcas. 


“ The nations and tribes, of whom we have hitherto fpoken, 
refemble each other, not only in their general manners and cuf- 
toms, but alfo in the degree of progrefs they have made from 
abfolute barbarifm.; but the Bijugas, of whom I am about to 
fpeak, have not the fmalleft refemblance imaginable, except in 
colour, to any of the African nations, by’ which they are femi. 
furrounded. oy 

“* Thefe, of all the Africans, on this part of the coaft are 
the moft uncivilized, faithlefs, and warlike; and are diftin- 
guithed among the neighbouring nations by the appellation of 
wild men. 

“ The Bijugas-are above the middle fize, mufcular, bony, 
and well-proportioned; they have the appearance of great 
ftrength and attivity ; their nme are mote elevated, and as 

ps 


BRIT. CRIT, VOL. XXVIII, JAN, 3806, 






























































50 Beaver’s African Memoranda. | 
lips fefs thick, than their neighbours ; their teeth good, ‘which / ) 
are fometimes filed toa fharp point like the teeth of a faw; i oa 


their hair woolly, and haved into every fanciful form, or Shape, 
which can be imagined, from wearing the wholevof it.to.none; | tu 
what they do wear is gencrally drefled with red ochre and palm P 


oil, as outs is with powder and pomatum. ° ps 

‘* Every Bijuga is a warrior ; his amufement the chace, his | va 
delight, war. Not fo far advanced in civilization as their neigh. | pies 
bours, they are yet ignorant of weaving the cotton into cloth; © mil 


a deer, or a goat fkin, is therefore the only drefs of the men. Facl 
In their arms they are more fplendid: A long buccaneer gu wh 
kept in the moft perfect order, is carried in the right hand; a | 

folingen fword, about four feet long, and as fharp as.a razor, | chic 


not hguratively {peaking, for it is fometimes employed as one, | 
is flung on the tft fhoulder; the hilt of it coming clofe tinder ee [eng 
bis arm. In his, left hand he holds a round convex fhield, 7 oid 


formed of interlaced witheys, covered with buffaloc’s hide. The = 
fame hand grafps a fpear. = 
‘« Except a few days in the year, when he prepares the ground 7 


- Td a cent 
for, and fows rice, war and the chace is his fole occupation; 7 |. 
and he is never without his arms ; to keep which in the moft per. 7g. 


fe order is his greateft pride. No people underftand the ufe of 77 
them better than they do; with their gun they feldom mifs their the} 
objet; and with their fpear, or aflagaye, I have feen them 
ftrike a reed, about ten inches long, and not thicker than a to. 
bacco pipe, at the diftance of twenty yards; and in the ufegf) > 1. 
the broad (word they are more active and expert than any peo. ™ 
ple whom I have ever feen, Pa 

When they attack, they;firft difcharge their guns, kneel. 
ing aud fopporting the left elbow, on the left knee, they then) | P*% 


throw it down, and advancing to a proper diftance, covering |” was 
themfelves with their fhield, they ey their affagaye, and then | Som 
have recourfe to their fword, They approach fquatting, with nt 
their fhield nearly covering their whole body, its convex form 7 oie | 
is admirably adapted to turn off the enemy’s thot, indeed a muf- 1)’ 
quet ball will not penetrate it *, “4 ally 





«© Uncon. 7 “y 
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‘¢* During the time chat Twas in Jalorem’s. village-on the |” 
ifland of Canabac, waiting for poor Mrs. Harley to get ready © 
to embark, one Of thefé Bijugas, probably with, a view off 
amufing me, went through all thefe motions, and J, was the ob- 
gect of his attack ; having firlt fhapped his unloaded. piece.at me, | 
he threw it down, and approaching a little nearer, launched bis} 
wiagaye clofe by my eary and ‘then coming: within the length of 
his fword, he made with itfoch quick and rapid flourifhes rou) ma 
my head, as feemed highly to delight the {pe¢tators, making a fini 
the fame time the moft hideous faces, with a countenance that 


had previoully rubbed. all over with. white afhes, saa 
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<¢ Unconnefted by any ties.with the neighbouring nations, 
whom they generally hold in contempt, they confider the world 
as their own ; and that what it contains they have a right to 
plunder. If they can be compared to any ftate known in Eu. 
rope, it muft be to the Algerines ; they war with every body, 
and always plunder the weak; but there is one nation againft 
which they are particularly inveterate, no living perfon in either 
remembering even traditionary peace between them ; this nation, 
mild and inoffenfive, as the Bijugas are the reverie, is held in 
fuch fovereign contempt by them, that, regardlefs of numbers, 
wherever they meet, they attack them. 

‘«¢ This nation is the Biafara, Bulama was fora long time the 
chief object of contention between thefe hoftile nations, till at 
length the Biafaras, tired and worn out with the continual at- 
tacks of their martial neighbours, evacuated the ifland, and re. 
tired to Ghinala, up the Rio Grande. Here, however, they 
would not be fafe, if, happily for them, the Bijugas were not 
far behind all their neighbours, in their knowledge of the adja- 
cent fhores, and the management: of boats. This is the more 
extraordinary, as an infalar. fituation has dlways been fuppofed 
favourable to early improvement in the ws csi and manage. 
ment of boats and fimall veffels; yet thefe people, although all 
their predatory incurfions are made on the water, have not yet 
learned to ufe a fail, notwithftanding all the boats, that vifit 
their iflands, or are navigated) by the néighbouring hations, ufe 
fails.as well as oars ; and they have never yet ventured fo far up 
the Rio Grande as Ghinala. This one fact is, I think, fuffi- 
cient to fhew how far they are behind their neighbours in their 
progrefs from abfolute barbarifm. ; 

“The neareft of the inhabited Bijuga iflands to us at Bulama 
was that of Canabac, the inhabitants of which had, (befides Bu. 
Jama till we purchafed it from them) the iflands of Galenas, fo 
named from the quantity of Guinea fowls upon it, [ihos dos Por. 
cos, or Hogs px. and thofe of Mayo, Jamber, and Honey, 
all uninhabited, for hunting iflands; on the laft two they annu- 
ally cultivate rice. 

‘< Itdid not appear to me that the Bijugas of, Canabac had any 
flaves in their ifland; thofe of their own :nation are probably 
never reduced to that ftate, unlefs for ihe crimes of witchcraft 
and adultery ; and then, moft likely, inftantly fold to the Portu- 
guefe, a well as all thofe who might have fallen into their hands 
by the chance of war. 

“ Their women, who feemed to perform all the menial domef- 
tic duties, are as fimple in theiz deefs as the men; a thick fringe 
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make himfelf look like their'devil. I thonght it prudent to 
finile, and took pleafed ar thefe-tricks ; but was very glad when 


they were over,” 
D 2 made 
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made of the threds of palm leaves, about fix inches long, tied 
round their waift, formed their only covering. 


“ Their government, like all others on the coaft that I know : 
any thing about, is monatchical, but the power of the fovereign | 


feems trifling ; he cannot be known from his fubjects by any ex. 


ternal mark of drefs, or refpect fhown to him; and he eats out | 


of the fame calabafh with any of his people. 
« As to their confined notions of religion, I believe that they 


are the fame as thofe of their neighbours; but they have one 7 
peculiarity ; and that is, of facrificing a cock, prior to their un. | 


dertaking any thing ferious, or fan¢tioning any weighty meafure : 
fuch as the undettaking an expedition for plunder, felling’ one of 


their iflands, or even entering into trade with a perfon whom | 


they have not known. Should a white ftranger go to their ifland, 


with a view to make a treaty or the forming of any connexion [7 


with them, they would previoufly facrifice one or more cocks ; 


and from the examination of the gizzard (I was given to under. | 
ftand) they pretend to afcertain whether the motives of his vifit ~~ 


are good or evil. When in Jalorem’s houfe, I obferved a little 
round place made of clay, fomewhat refembling an oven, in one 
corner, and I afked Gillion, my interpreter, what it was, and 


faid that I fhould like to look infide of it. He defired me net | 


to look at it too much, for Jalorem’s people would not like it, it 
was “ his gris-gris houfe:’’ now in this place, I belicve, but am 
not certain their facrifices take place. 

“* It is fingular that the prefents which I received from the 


women of Bellchore, Jalorem, and the king of Suoga, were al. | 


wa¥s cocks, and generally perfeétly white ones. 


*« On Canabac there are two towns or villages, each governed | 
by a feparate king, who, when I was at Bulama, were named | 


Bellchore, and Jalorem. 


“« Bellchore is the dread of the neighbouring people, and |= 


is reckoned the greateft warrior the Bijuga nation ever produced, 
He ftill boafts of having fet fire to the town of Biffao, notwith- 


ftanding its trong fort and numerous garrifon; and, to others, 7” 
he will probably boaft of his triumph over-us on the weftern 7 
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point of Bulama. He is old, but upright and aétive, and ftands © 
full fix feet high ; his large black eyes, the fire of which feventy © 


rains have not yet extinguifhed*, are the moft penetrating I ever 


w ; his nofe his long, large, and projeéting ; his teeth regular | 


and white ; his limbs well proportioned; his underftanding clear 
and acute ; and in both body and mind he ftands: pre-eminent 
among his countrymen. But’ his courage, his policy, his reft. 
lefs activity, his daring enterprizes, and his love of war, which 
have rendered him the admiration of his own countrymen, have 
procured him, at the fame time, the hatred and deteftation of 


«« * The year is divided into the dry and rainy reafon,"’ 
a of 
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all thofe nations that lie within the reach of his Iawlefs expe- 
ditions. 

‘¢ Jalorem, on the contrary, is diftinguifhed from the reft of 
his countrymen, by his mildnefs and peaceable difpofition. 

‘© Thefe people, like thofe before-mentioned, have their poul- 
try, goats, and cattle; cultivate rice, yams, &c.; and have 
all the common fruits of the country. Fifth, which furround, 
in numerous fhoals, their fertile little ifland, they have no idea 
of catching, but with their fpears; and thefe they throw with 
fuch unerring certitude, as abundantly to fupply their wants. 

«« Warang, or Formofa, is the moft weftern, the moft popu- 
lous, and the largeft of thefe iflands. Canabac is the eadtern- 
moft, and that which is beft known; with the inhabitants of 
none of the other iflands, had we any communication, except by 
one boat from Suoga, which lies to the N. W. of it. ‘There 
has not, it is faid, been any known inftance of thefe iflanders 
having warred with each other.” P. 334. 


There is a long appendix fubjoined, which comprehends 
a variety of papers and documents, explanatory of the con- 
dudt of the author; and containing various particulars, re- 
lative to the expedition, but of little intereft except to thofe 
more immediately involved in its contrivance and execution. 
But a very excellent nautical map is prefixed, which muit 
be of important ufe to future adventurers. It was originally 
conftructed by the late C. B. Wadftern, but. has been al- 
tered and correfted by the author, Captain Philip Beaver. 





Arr. VII. Three Traés on the Syntax and Pronunciation 
of the Hebrew Tongue; with an Appendix, addreffed to the 
Hebrew Nation. By Granville Sharp. 12mo. 387 pp. 
4s. Vernor and Hood, &c. 1804. 


T° the public, rather than to the auther, an apology is 

neceflary for a delay of this book in our pages, very 
contraty to our intentions. ‘The clofe and accurate atten- 
tion paid by Mr. Granville Sharp to the original languages in 
which the fcriptures are written, (an attention not diftraéted, 
as in moft {cholars, by other objeéts of learned inveftigation, ) 
has enabled him to make difcoveries of great importance. 
His publication on the ufe of the Greek prapofitive article, 
which has made the Socinians fo angry with him, was one 
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5& Sharp on the Hebrew Tongue, 


moft valuable fruit of thofe exclufive fludies* ; and pointed 
out an undoubted idiom of the Greek language, noticed in. 
deed by fome fcholars, but not attentively applied, which 
removes all kind of obfcurity from fome texts oe RT the 
divinity of our Saviour, and proves others/to exprefs it, 
which had not ufually been fo confidered. The traé&ts now 
before us are almo cars| important with refpeét to the 


Hebrew language, particularly the firft of them, the feparate 
title of which is this. 


«© A Letter to a learned Friend, re{pe&ing fome particularities of 
the Hebrew Syntax, which have not hitherto been fufficiently ex. 
plained by the Hebrew Grammarians, or by any ather commentator, 
on that moft ancient and valuable language.”’ 


To explain this, it may be fufficient to mention that the 
letter vau, often prefixed to Hebrew verbs, has occafionally 
a power which is called converfive; namely, the power of 
changing the fignification of preterites into that of the fu- 
ture, a on the contrary, the futures into preterites. Thefe 
changes, however, were not known to follow any certain 
rule, except by the aid of the Maforetic diftinétions, and 
confequently threw an oa of ambiguity into the lan- 
guage. The attention of Mr. G. Sharp has enabled him ta 
deliver a few certain and invariable rules for thefe conver. 
fions, and confequently to mtroduce a complete A yp 
inte their conftruétion. We cannot by any means fo well 
explain his difcovery (for fuch in the moft effential points 
it 1s) as by inferting his rules, which are only five, or rather 
only four, the fifth being an addition of {mall comparative 
weight. 


RULE I. 


* y prefixed to future tenxfes converts them 10 perfed? ten/fes; 
and when prefixed ta verbs in the perfe@ tenfe it regularly con- 
verts them to the fu‘ure tenfe. ‘This is the meceffary confiruion 
for both cafes (not only ‘* ixterdum,’’ ‘‘ fometimes,’’ as the gram- 
marians tell us, but) a/aveys, conitantly and regularly, in every 
fentence, that is independent of the three particular circumftances 
deferibed in the fubfequent three rules, or gexeral exceptions. 

‘* But there is one inftance of irregularity, or particular excep- 
tion, which is the more extraordinary, becaufe I believe it to be the 
only particular exception throughout the whole Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and particular exceptions in all other languages are numerous; for 


~~ '" 





* See Brit. Crit. vol. xv. p, 70. Alfo vol. xx. p. 15. 
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inftance, there are more than three hundred particular exceptions 
to the moft comprehenfive rules that can be formed for the pro. 
nunciation of the Englifh tongue! 

‘© The only inftance, then, of drepularity or particalar excep. 
tion, ref{peCting 9, that I have been able to find, is in that portion 
of the 119th Pfalm, whercin } is the leading letter of each fen. 
tence, as an acroftic, or alphabetic plalm*®; which probably ought 
to be confidered merely as a poetical licence for that kind of com. 
pofition. eo! 


RULE II, 


«© When 1 is prefixed to a verb, which immediately follows 
another verb of the /ame tenfe, without a prefixed 1, and in the 
Jame Sentence, the 1 in that cafe is merely conjun ive, and the fe. 
cond verb to which it is prefixed (and even a thitd or fourth, if 
they are of the fame tenfe, and follow in the Jame /entence with a 
prefixed ) to each) muft be conftrued according to its proper ten/e, 
whether fu/ure or imperative, and often aifo the perfec? tenfe; but 
not always; as there are a few inftances of exception, fome ¢f 
which fhall be mentioned hereafter. 


RULE III. 


“ A prefixed 1 does not affect or convert any verb, in the 
imperative mood, nor any verb or verbs in the fxéwre tenfe, which 
follow an imperative mood in the fame fentence. But to perfe 
tenfes the prefixed ) is converfive without hindrance from a pre. 
ceding imperative verb. 








* «¢ There are fix other a/phabetic pfalms, in none of which, 
however, is any fuch irregularity to be found refpeGting». In 
the firft (viz. Pfa. xxv.) the 9 is prefixed to a verb in the impera- 
tive mood, which, according to the third rule, is not affected by it. 
And in the third alphabetic Pfalm, viz. the xxxvii. the 1 is pre. 
fixed to a verb in the perfe@ tenfe, which the context requires to 
be regularly converted to the future. And in the fecond, fourth, 
fifth, and feventh alphabetic pfalms, viz. the xxxiv, cxi, cxil, 
and cxly, the 1 is placed before nouns; fo that no irregularity is 
produced; but in the fixth alphabetic Pfalm, the cxix, in feven 
verfes out of eight, wherein 1 is the leading a/phabetic letter, the 
1 is placed before verbs in the future tenfe, which, according to 
the firft rule, or rather according to the grammatical idiom of 
the Hebrew tongue, ought to be rendered as perfe tenfes, and 
which neverthelefs the fenfe of the context requires to be rendered 
in the future time; fo that this particular exception maft be 
deemed a poetical licence.’’ 
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RULE IV. 


« After an interrogation, either of the em 
interrogatory relatives '9 or MD, the prefixed 
any verb or verbs of the future tenfe, or the 


perfeet tenfes the ) is regularly converfive, an 


a preceding interrogation, 





{ 


ADDITION.—RULE V. 


«« [The following rule is an addition to this letter (fince it 7 
was firft written, and communicated to feveral learned men, ) being © 
drawn from a parenthefis in a fentence of Rabbi Elias*, which the © 
author of this tract did not underftand, for want of an example, 7 
when he firft wrote this letter; but having fince found an example || 
in the facred text, he thinks himfelf bound in juftice to Rabbi 7” 
Elias to adopt his rule, and to add it to the other rules; viz. 
“Ifa future tenfe put for a praterperfeét tenfe’’ (which muft be 
by having a prefixed 1) ‘* precedes a preter tenfe,”” (having alfo a 
prefixed },) ‘* the latter is [merely] copulative.’? The ufe of 
this rule, moft probably, will very feldom oceug, but the follow. 
ing example has been found in 1ft Samuel vii. 16. Sainw vawn 
(a future tenfe converted to the preter tenfe) ‘‘ and Samuel junc. 
rp J/rael all the days of his life: q5m aad HE went from year 
to year, 420) and HE CIRCUITED Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mifpeh, 
{the vaus prefixed to the two laft verbs are merely copulative, be. 
caufe the preceding verb is a converted future, ‘* Loco preteriti 
pofitum,”’ and the next verb which follows is alfo a converted fu. 
ture) ppw) “ and HE yupGeED L/rae/ in all thefe places.”’ 
the parenthefis of Rabbi Elias is in fome degree eftablithed on 


Scripture authority.’’] P. 13. 


phatical m, or of the 
1 doth not influence 
refent tenfe; but in 
is not influenced by 





* « Cited by Buxtorf, fee note, p..g. ¢ Si pracefferie alium 


preteritum (vel futurum loco preteriti pofitum) tum copulati. 


vum eft: fin minus, converfivum judicabitur: ut byp » nw © 
, This text is an example 
to the firft part of the rule, which is a cafe included in the fecond 
general rule, relating not only to praTER TENSES, but alfo to 
Suture tenfes, which Rabbi Elias (as far as appears by Buxtorf’s 
quotation) has not explained; neither has he given any example 
for the rule included in the parenthefis. 
are feparated, they are more intelligible.-—“ Si precefferit alium 


Quis fecit ef operatus he 


pretcritum tum copulativum cf: fin minus converfivum Fi 
This is an imperfect ftatement o 


ut mwy) Syp 'D. 
rule, being only a part of it. 


former rules, deferves to be added to them 


is found, as above,” 


Jef. xli. 4. 


But when the two rules 


udicabitur; 


the fecond 


The parenthefis included therein 
muft then be ftated as above, which being diftin€&t from any of the 
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Every ftudent in the Hebrew language will feel himfelf 
obliged to Mr. Sharp tor thefe rules; which are fo abun- 
dantly fupported, in his book, by examples, as to leave no 
room for doubt. 

The fecond traft contains,. “ dna Account of fome ether 
Peculiarities of the Hebrew Tongue.” It includes alfo fome 
further confirmations and illuftrations of the firft traét. The 
third traét is entitled, 


“© A fhort tra@ on the provunciation of the Hebrew Vorvel let. 
ters, without points: being an attempt to reftore a regular found to 
original Hebrew Voavels, by a fair and reafonable exertion of 
etymology, in comparing derivatives of various languages with 
their original Hebrew fource.’’ 


In this traét, much ingenuity is exerted, to a lefs impor- 
tant point indeed, but yet to an objeét of very reafonable cu- 
riofity, and fome utility, and it will be read with great fatis- 
fagtion, by thofe whofe ftudies tend to fimilar objeéts. The 
appendix, which is very copious, 1s full of arguments and 
applications of prophecy, with an intention to convince the 
Jews of their error refpeéting the Mefliah. Many other 
points are alfo collaterally introduced, too many to admit of 
any regular analyfis. 





Art. VIII. Religious Enthuftafm confidered; in Eight Ser- 
mons, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year 
1802, at the Lecture founded by John Bampton, A. M. 
Canon of Salifbury. By George Frederic Nott, B. D. Fel- 
low of All Souls College. 8vo. 502 pp. 8s. Oxford 
printed, Rivingtons, &c. 1803. 


Wwe are forry to find ourfelves in arrear with fo valuable 

a clafs of books asthe Bamptonian Leétures, and {hall 
haften to repair our omiffion. The Sermons now before us 
have preat merit in difcuffing a momentous queftion, which 


they ring to fuch a conclufion, as none but thofe whofe un- 
happy cafe is the fubjeft of them, can fail to admit. Mr. 


Nott confiders the fubjeét of Enthufiafm in general, and parti. 
cularly thofe inftances of it which appeered withinthe memor 

of fome perfons now living, in the fetts formed by Whitfield 
and Wefley. Enthufiafm, which, depending upon fancy 
and imagination, is always fhifting its appearances, has, fince 
the tume of thofe teachers, taken a diffcrent form; but its 
general 
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general charaéters fill remain, and are well laid down in 
thefe difcourfes. As the auther has carefully analyfed bis 
own fermons, in his table of contents, we cannot give a 
general view of his publication ina more perfeét manner 
than by copying this analy fis. 


‘‘ Spexmon a 12 Johniv. 1. * Beloved, believe not every 
fpirit, but try the fpirits, whether they be of God.’’—-Enthufiafm 
defined—either divine or natural—the difference between the two 
ftated—the latter only treated of—caufes of natural. Enthufiafm— 
impulfes of feeling to be caretully diftinguifhed from the gracious 
afiittances of the Holy Ghoit—fome mifapprehentions on this head 
confidered—Sincerity no juft plea to defend the conduct of En. 
thufiatts—-in what manner Reafon may be made our guide in 
fpiritual concerns, 


Sermon ut. Luke xvii. 1, 2, 3. ‘* Then faid he unto his 
difciples, It is impoilible but that offences will come : but woe unto 
him through whom they come! It were better for him that a mill. 
fone were hanged about his neck, and he caft into the fea, than that 
he fhould offend one of thefe little ones. Take heed to your. 
felyes.’’—Schifm one of the immediate confequences of Religious 
Enthufiafm—-Schifm confidered— what particular aéts may be faid 
to conititute that offence—Schifm defined—of the fintulnefs of 
Schifm, and of the nature of that authority upon which the 
Church is founded—Of the facrednefs of Religious Unity, and 
of the obligations which bind men to preferve it entire. 


SerMon tit. Johnxiv.15. ‘* If ye love me, keep my com. 
mandments.’’—The confutation of the errors of thofe Enthufiafts 
who lived at remote periods feldom produétive of much general 
good—why the pretenfions of Mr. Wefley and Mr. Whitfield are 
made the fubje¢t of particular confideration—whether Mr. Wefley 
and Mr. Whitfield are to: be regarded as Separatifts from: the 
Church of England—on what the charge of Schifm brought 
againit them refpectively is founded—our love to God is bett 
fhewn by our obedience to his commandments. 


Sermon tv. John x. 37, 38. ‘* If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe menot. But if I do, though ye believe not 
me, believe the works,’’——Whether Mr. Wefley and Mr. Whit- 
ficld were Enthufiafts—the circumftance of their having claimed a 
Divine Miffion eftablifhed, and confidered—of the tettimony re- 
quifite to prove the reality of a Divine Miffion—of external Evi- 
dence—Mnrracles and Prophecy—of internal Evidence—confiftency 
of the doctrine taught with prior revelations, and with itfelf— 
neceflity of conducting all religious controverfy with great mode. 
ration and gentlenefs of fpirit. 


Stamon v. Micah vi, 8, 


¢ He hath fhewed thee, O man, 
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what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but td do 
juttly, and. to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’” 
—Whether the Enthufiafm of Mr. Wefley and Mr. Whitfield 
may be confidered as having originated in fpiritual Pride and 
Ambition—how far their conduct juftifies fuch a fuppofition—enu~ 
meration of the feveral points which have been eftablithed ref. 
pecting Mr. Welley and Mr. Whitfield—of the manner in which 
this part of the enquiry has been treated—and why it was 
adopted—of the general conclufions, and reflections which are 
to be drawn in confequence. 


Sermon vi. Jamesit. 5. ‘* Behold! how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth.’’—Of the fatal effects of Religious Enthu- 
fiafm—extenfivenefs of the evil confidered—In what manner Reli- 

ious Enthufiafm tends to corrupt the purity of the Chriftian Faith 
by leading the mind to form wrong apprchenfions concerning the 
Truth—In what manner Schifms produce the fame effe’—more 
particularly thofe Schifms which are made by Enthufiafts—~human 
happinefs, in a great meafure, dependant on Religious Unity, 
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Sermon vit. Matthew x. 34. ‘ Think not that I am come 
= to fend peace on earth: I came not to fend peace, but a fword.’* 


a ae —Tendency of Schifm to diffolve the bonds of Civil and Do- 





of  meftic Union—of the manner in which it operates to excite 
ie | public diffenfions—whether it do not fupply the means of fub- 
a i . verting governments—Religious animofity confidered —what effe@ 

~ Schifm produces on domettic happinefs—it deftroys the natural af. 

 feétion which fubfifts between the feveral relations of’ life—it 
n- a deftroys the mutual confidence in the feyeral orders of fociety—~ 
ts a how it affects the minds of the poor—religious diffenfions fre. 
al ~ quently the caufe of national calamities. 


Sermon vitt, Acts xxiv. 16. ‘* Herein do I exercife 
myfelf, to have always a confcience void of offence toward God, 
and toward men,’’— Whether liberty of Confcience can be faid to 
be infringed by what has been advanced in the courfe of this 
Enquiry —Definition of Confcie::ce—mifapprehenfions concerning 
its nature, offices, and original—real principle on which Con. 
fcience depends confidered—recapitulation of the whole argu- 
ment—of the caufes which contributed to fuggeft the preient 
enquiry—that Unity will at fome future period be reftored to 
' the Church—conjeGiure how this will be accomplifhed—power- 
re- | ful motives fupplied for. withing to fee Religious Unity efta. 
vi- | blifhed—Conclufion.”? P, xi. 


Pride and ambition are well argued, in the firft difcourfe, 
to be the great and operating caufes of Religious Enthufiafm, 
~ progrefs of which is thus ably defcribed, in a perfon of 

> # tanguine and afpiring temper. 
bet es | pais ~ Should 
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‘€ Should then a perfon of this character perfuade himfelf that 
the knowledge of divine truths is to be attained by immediate 
revelation, rather than by the ftudy of Scripture, it will be eafy 
to trace the progrefs of his Enthufiafm. Having once admitted 
the poflibility of receiving fome divine communication, ‘the will 
naturally be led to hope for the attainment of it; but being 
ignorant what is the knowledge to be imparted, and what the 
means to be employed, great but confufed expectations of holy 
warnings, myfterious voices, and rapturous fenfations, will be 
for ever prefent to his fancy. ‘This will be the beginning of his 
error; and then, having for a long time expetted the defired 
communications in vain, by degrees he will figure to himfelf, 
what are the moft probable; and thefe, though he may not be 
aware of the preference, will be fuch as are the moft conformable 
to his wifhes. Being advanced thus far, he will next indul 
in the contemplation of their fancied accomplifhment; and he 
will fuffer his mind to be abforbed in the pleafure which this con- 


templation will impart. He will now become melancholy and 
reclufe ; the intercourfes of fociety will be judged importunate, (7 
as they prevent him from dwelling on his favourite meditations; 7 
and thefe he will be drawn infenfibly to purfue in fuch places, and 77 
at fuch feafons, as may ferve to heighten their effect; either 


amid the gloom of impending night, or the horror of furrounding 


folitude. In thefe moments he will fo abftract himfelf, that he 
will even become unconfcious of external impreflions ; and though 7 
this abfence be occafioned folely by the vehement intention of his 7 
mind, cooperating with the ftrong propenfity of his inclination, 7 
he will neverthelefs perfuade himfelf that it is a fupernatural 7 
tapture. And now heated with this perfuafion, and conceiving 
himfelf to be an immediate object of divine favour, there is nog 7 
any wild fuggettion which he will not admit, becaufe there is 7 
mone which may not be defended under the plea of infpiration. § 
The farther his conceits are removed from human probability, or | 
dered as proper 
fubjects for revelation: and, finally, having deliberately exe 77 
cluded every appeal to reafon, by prejudging it incompetent to | 
decide in his peculiar cafe, he will perpetuate his delufion, by | 
depriving himfelf of the only means by which it might be 7 


eonnion experience, the more they will be confi 


detected. 

*€ Such probably, with little variation, is the gradual progrefs 
ef delufion in the mind of the Enthufiaft: and from the very 
eircumftance of its being thus gradual, we draw a ftrong pre- 
fumptive proof of the truth of our conclufions. Could it be 
fhewn, as fome have imagined, that Enthufiafm rufhes fuddenly 
tpon us; in a fingle moment overpowering our faculties, and 
fubjugating our resfon; then the whole queftion would affume 2 
diderene appearance. But when it can be eftablifhed by a variety 
of examples, that it is the growth of many years; infomuck 
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that it might be almoft neceffary to complete the definition of 
Enthufiafm, that it fhould be fowly progreffve; what argument 
can be adduced to prove that it is not, as we have fated it to 
be, adelufion, which is to be referred to the inordinate action of 
the imagination, and to the perverfity of the will?’” P. 48. 


This doétrine is afterwards Rrongly applied to the examples 
of Whitfield and Wefley, and fhown to agree with their 
aftual hiftory. The following caution is well worthy ‘of 
notice. 


‘© Were we to grant that new Revelations are to,be expected 
by individuals, what means fhall we have left, to expofe the 
falfehood even of the moft heretical doétrines? In vain thould 
we afterwards attempt to refute them from the concurrent fenti. 
ments of the learned ; from the uniform teftimony of paft ages ; 
or from the exprefs words of Scripture itfelf: for the Enthufiat 
afferting that his authority is fuperior to all thefe, muft be pers 
mitted uncontrolled to propagate his opinions, though. the moft 
inimical to the defigns, and the moft contradictory to the com. 
mands of God. 

“© This however will prove but the beginning of offences. 
Having framed a new dottrine, the Enthufiaft will proceed. to 
frame a new eftablifhment. He will plead, that the fame com. 
miffion which entitled him to teach, will entitle him to govern. 
In confequence of which, he will do far worfe even than the fons 
of Corah: for he will not mercly arrogate the priefthood to 
himfelf, but he will frame a new onc after his own conceits; he 
will invent ftrange ordinances, and will call them God’s ap. 
pointed means of grace: he will perfuade fimple ones that falva. 
tion is to be found within the limits of that fold, which he has 
without authority created ; and, as far.as human means can ope: 
rate, he will deftroy the Church of Chrift, by violating its 
Unity.” P. 76. 





Much, in the courfe of thefe Le&ures, is very power- 
fully argued on the correlative fubjeéts of Church Unity 
and Schifm, but in too extenfive a way for us to attempt 
giving a view of the arguments. That, however ftrong, 
they are urged in the true fpirit of Chriflian love, may be 
feen in the following paflage. 


** And now, what remains for us but to urge, that we, who 
have received an Apoftolical Commiffion; we, who enjoy the 
blefling of an Apoftolical Communion, fhould fteadily oppole, 
im every inftance, the pretenfions of the Enthufiaft? He, before 
whom we ferve, is not the author of confufion, but the God of 
order, and of truth. May we not therefore venture to hope, 
that we are then faithfully employed in his fervice, when we 
endeavour 
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endearour to flop the progrefs of thofe errors and irregularitics, 
which refult from fptritual delufion ? 

“* Neverthelefs fatal might be the confequence, were we to pre. 
fume fo far upon the goodnefs of our own canfe, as to employ 
any unreafonable afperity in expofing the errors of the Enthufiattic 
Sectary. If we find that, even in temporal concerns, it is 
always prudent to urge our pretenfions with gentlenefs, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that the way to make the claims of the 
Eftablifhed Church retpected, is to enforce them in the Spirit of 
Charity and Forbearance. Confcious that thofe claims are 
founded on a Rock, which can never be moved, even though 
the waves of Enthufiafm fhould rage horribly, and though the 
tide of popular innovation fhould beat unceafingly againft it, let 
us afk, what good can be derived from the ufe of indifcriminate 
cenfure ? We are not to vilify the perfons of our opponents ; it is 
only the erroneoufnefs of their principles that we are called u 
to difprove. Allowing therefore, that their wilful contempt of 
Church Unity; that their porverfion of the fimple truths of 
Scripture; and that their unjaftifiable affumption of a divine 
commiffion, involves them in a refponfibility of the moft fearful 
nature, are we to add to their forrows, by mixing unkindnefs 
and feverity in our reproofs ? 

Surely this ought never fo tobe. If it become us, with the 
unfhaken conftancy of St. Paul, to declare, that we have not 
given place to the Enthufiatt 6y /wbjeion, no, not for an hour; 

ret, remembering that common hope of Salvation to which we 
fave all alike been called, tt becomes us equally with the Prophet 
of Bethel, to mourn over the difobedient, and to fay, Alas! 
ny brother.” P. 257. 

Many of the notes to thefe Difcourfes are extremely 
important, both from the matter which they fuggeft, and 
from the authorities which they adduce: and among thefe 
we cannot refrain from copying one, which is, to our 
feelings, of peculiar monient. 


** There is no one fingle circumftance which ought to convince 
Enthufiafts of their dcluGon more forcibly than this: That the 
doGrines which they believe themfelves to have received, as new 
communications from Heaven, or which they affirm the Almighty 
has raifed them up to teach, are neverthelefs fuch doétrines as 
have been advanced by former heretics, or impoftors.; and which 
having been found to be erroneous, had funk into oblivion 
Exactly thus the pretenfions which were advanced by Mr. Welley 
and Mr. Whitficld; the opinions they maintained, and the 
conduét which they purfued, are nothing more than repetitions 
of the pretenfions, the opinions, and the condut, of that wild 
Enihufiait Montanus, Sce this remarkable coincidence proved 
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from the Hiftory of Montanifm, publifhed feveral years before 
the appearance either of Mr. Wefley or Mr. W hitfield, by 
Bithop Lavington. Enxthef. &c. Vol. I. part i. p. 1. to 8. 
In the fame manner, were we to refer to Edwards's Gangrena, 
we fhould find that there are perhaps few of the doctrines which 
are taught by the Seétaries of the prefent day, and few of the 
practices adopted by them, which were not profeffed or: main. 
tained by the Hicentious Fanatics of the Rebellion. See Gas- 
grena, parti, p. 28. et feq.”” P. 391. 


The conclufion of the volume is completely, worthy of the 
fpirit in which the whole is written. Since, therefore, 
{ays the author, the divifions of Chriftians tend to make 
their name a reproach amouig the heathen, 


«* Let us hope that we may yet be heard, when, in the fpirit 
of brotherly lave, we once more entreat the ‘Enthufiatt to emplo 
thofe means which are fupplied him to dete the fallacy of hie 
pretenfions.. Paflion indeed may obfcuré his judgment ; and in- 
accurate conceptions concerning the nature of religious dutics 
may difpofe him towards delufion, But reafon, and the unerring 
word of Scripture, will at all times enable him, under the 
gracious influences of the Holy Ghott, to detect the caufes, and 
to trace the iffue of his error. 

‘« Ts it that he is blinded by pride and ambition? Let him 
confider how rapidly that period is approaching, when all thofe 
objects which now appear to him important, will be found fo 
infignificant, that they fhall not even obtain a place ia the 
manfions of the bleffed. 

Is it that he is mifled by his zeal to do God fervice ? Alas! 
what fervice can man render unto God but obedience ? And how 
can his obedience be made manifeft but by his fulfilling the law ? 
His impatient fpirit perhaps may depreciate the duties of an 
liumble ftation, as if the performance of them would not conduct 
him to that height of glory after which he afpires. But let him 
remember, that our divine Mafter received the fervant who had 
been faithful over two talents only, with the fame title of love 
and approbation with which he received him who had been 
faithful over many. 

“ Not that we are forbidden to encourage an holy ambition, 
in afpiring after the brighteft portion in the inheritance of Saints. 
* ‘Scriptures themfelves, though they teach us to re gulate that 

tion, left it fail of its objeét, do not only encourage it, 

but point out the mode in which it it fhould be exercifed. “They 

affure us that ‘* they that be wife fhall thine as the brightnefs of 

the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteoufnefs, as the 
urs for ever and ever.” 

“* What a powerful, what an exalted motive is here pre- 

fente d, 
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fented, to animate the zeal of the appointed Stewarfl in the 





houfehold of Chrift! How ought it to make him ftrive toreclaim 7 te 
his brethren from the fatal dominion of vain imaginations! vg 

«* Wherefore, O man of God, be patient, be vigilant: and | ©! 
while thine own conduét, pure in all things, praife-worthy, — ne 
blamelefs, thall make the good way well /poken of; by every | of 
argument that reafon, enlightened by Grace to underftand the 7” fer 
-anerring dictates of Revelation, can fupply, endeavour to remove 7 thy 
from the mind of the Enthufiaft, the vail of his delufion. In |  ;,, 
long fuffering forbear ; in gentlenefs exhort; in charity reprove. [7 


Shouldeft thou thus gain a fingle foul, which might other. |, 
wife have perithed, thy reward hereafter fhall be great in the 
heavens. ee 

‘© Here Iet us conclude. And fhould any thing have been 
fuggefted in the courfe of this enquiry, which may arreft the [7 
attention of the Enthufiaft, and the Schifmatic, and make them | 
paufe, and weigh the awful event, before they prefume to rend 
the Church, which is the body of Chrif: ry 

«© Should any thing have been proved concerning the tendency _ 
of Schifin, which may convince the feveral orders of fociety that | 
Church Unity is neceffary to the well-being of the State, and 
the happinefs of mankind : 

“© And, finally, fhould any thing have been faid, which may 
incite thofe who prepare themfelves to exercife the facred functions 
of the Miniftry, towards a fuller inveftigation of thofe great — 
principles, an adherence to which alone can maintain the beauty — 
of Holinefs in the Church ; can alone preferve the purity of that pd 
Faith, which they will be commiffioned to teach ; then, I cannot | 
but rejaice in the labour of my hand; repofing with humble conf. | 
dence on the affurance given us in Scripture, that there is no 7] 
inftrument, however weak, which, through the infinite goodnefs | — 
ef God, may not fometimes promote (when fo it fhall pleafe him | 
to grant a bleffing) the glory of his name.’? P. 498. 
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The learning and acutenefs employed in thefe Difcourfes | 
will do permanent honour to the name of the author; while | 
the picty and Chriftian temper which pervade them in every (7 
part, ought to preferve him from the obloquies of thofe who 7 
are moft intercfted to combat his opinions. ms 








ArT. IX. Cyclopedia: or, a New Di&ionary of Arts and a 
Sciences, Se. (Continued from Page 244.) 


N turning over the pages of the 2d and 3d volumes of 
this work, and reading fuch articles as attrafied our ate 
tention, 
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tention, we were in general pleafed, as in the preceding 
~ volume, with the articles in Borany, Law, and Sur- 
- cerry. Sometimes, indeed, we obferved too partial a fond. 
"nels for foreign fcience, and'a teeming negleét of the fcience 
© of our own country ; but we have not in thefe volumes ob- 
ie ferved the importation of any impiety from-the continent ; 
"though the compilers repofe greater confidence, than’ we are 
inclined to do, in the philofophersof France. Such is their 
veneration for the fcience ofthat country, that their tranl, 
© lations from the Encyclopédie’ Methodique, are fometimes fo 
~— literal, as to be neither fenfe nor Englith ; of which the firft 
- remarkable inftance that we obferved, is in the article 
AMATEUR, in Mufic; whiere we are told, that ‘* cons 
certs entirely compofed of géenilemen and lady performers, 





||). are not uncommon ; but perfons at all difficult, are-much 

diffatisfied, if the principal parts, at leaft, are not guided by 
, able profeffors.”” Difficult perfons, tor thofe whofe tafte is 
, nice, is am expreflion more current in French, than in 
| Englifh: and why fhould fuch perfons be diffatisfied ; fince 


we are affured, in the fentence immediately” preceding, 


} “ that there are few private concerts, in which more talente 
; are not difplayed by amateurs of’ both fexes, than the moft 
t celebrated profeflors pofleffed in France, twenty years 
’ ago?’’ The ftatement evidently belongs to France, not to 
t England; where neither fuch concerts are common, nor 
t confequently fuch obje€tions ufual. 
° AMBIDEXTER, in Law, we are told, denotes a perfow 
; who takes money ‘* from doth of the contending parties, to 
‘ aid them in their caufe. In this fenfe, the word may be 
applied to ajudge, juror, a folicitor, or the like. The penalty 
onaJuror, in fuch a cafe, is to forfeit decies tantum, ten 
§ times as much as he receives.’”’ The writer of this article, 
e lurely did not mean to perfuade foreigners, that judges and 
y | Jurors may in England take a bribe from one of the par- 
0 tes, to aid him in a caufe, to be decided by them; and 


that they are culpable in the eye of the law only when 
they take bribes from deth parties; but it is certain, that 
the words of the article admit of no other meaning! We 
mils here the lawyer, with whom we have been do often 
pleafed. 

AMERICA is an article very ill drawn up. A number 
of hypothefes are piled one upon another, to account for its 
comparative coldnefs ; for the inferiority of its animal and 
vegetable productions; and for the manner in which it was 
peopled; but they fucceed one another without order ; and, 

E though 
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though we found fome good things borrowed from Robert. 
fon, and the-Abbé Clavigero, we rofe from a perufal of the 
whole, with no fatislatiion. We are furprifed that the 
writer, whoever he may be, fhould have paffed over un- 
noticed, the claims which have lately been preferred, for the 
difcovering of America, by Magntin Benen, of Nurem 
berg, eiglt years before the firft voyage of Columbus. 
Thefe have been fated at fome length, and with much 
plaufibility, both in Nichglfon’s Journal, and in the En. 
eyclopedia Britannica* ; and they ought not wholly to have 
efcaped the notice of the Editor, or his coadjutor. He 
fhould have confuted them, if he believed them groundlefs ; 
or contributed, if he believed them juft, to make them 
more generally known. It is perhaps needlefs to inform 
our readers, that, in giving an account of thofe difputes be- 
tween the mother-country and the Britifh colonies, which 
produced the American revolution, our Cyclopzdiils re. 

efent the Britith government as uniformly in the wrong, 
and the colonifts as conflantly in the right! 

AMPUTATION, in /urgery, is a good article; but it fur. 
nifhes avery ftriking proof of the truth of our objections 
to the arrangement here employed. Although this occu- 
pies fomething more than fifteen quarto pages, the reader 
1% directly veferred to mime other articles, and indireélly to 
many more, fcattered at a diftance from each other, through 
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the diftionary, and yet neceflary to be read, before this | 


treatife on amputation can be thoroughly underftood! It 1s, 


indeed, hardly conceivable, upon what principle the articles — | 
Thus, though we | 


are fometimes divided and fubdivided. 










have four confecutive botanical articles, each under the 77 


title 


AMYGDALUs, yet from the laft of thefe, called AMyc. 7 


DALWS In gardeung, we are referred to no fewer thar #7 


thirteen other articles, of which feveral have no clofer con- | 
henion with Amygdalus, than with any other fruit tree, which & 
ig commonly propagated by grafting. Of thefe reterences, 7 


though one is to BUDDING, another to INOCULATION, 
and athird to sTock, there is not one to GRAFTING. 








oo > ee =e 


* Supplement, Vol. I, under the name Benen (Martin). In 


Pinkerton’s geography, the globe of Martin Behaim, (fo he 





writes it) is mentioned, as not containing any part of the dif. 7 


coveries of Colon, os Columbus. But no notice is taken of the 
documents advanced by Nicholfon, &c. That globe (wherever 


extant) might have been conftructed prior to Behem’s perfonal dif | « 


coveries, 


The 
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The biographical articles in this work are not often of 
much value; but we fhould have been pleafed with the 
life of 
AmyrAut, Mofes, had it not been difgraced by a pal- 
pable contradi€tion. In one part of the narrative, it i8 
faid, that “‘ the fentiments which AMYRAUT intulcated, 
very nearly coincided with thofe of the Pelagians and Ar. 
minians ;”” and in another, that he publifhed, ‘* a defence 
of Calvin, in relation to the doétrine of abfolute repro. 
bation!’ This is not the place to fhow, that the fentimenté 
of the Arminians, are effentially different from thofe of the 
Pelagians; but the biographer ought to have known, that 
the fentiments of neither, cari be reconciled with the Cal. 
viniftic doétrine of reprobatien ! 

ANALOGY, in philofophy, is a very extraordinary article. 
After informing us, that the word is Greek, and how it is 
rendered by the Latins; the compiler favours us with the 
{cholaftic definition of the term, which is hardly intelligible 
in itfelf, and which he contrives completely to obfcure, b 
{cholaftic iluffrations. ‘Then follow fome excellent reflec. 
tions on analogy, and analogical reafenings, by Dr. Reid; 
but the doétor is mentioned in fuch a way, as to lead the 
reader to fuppofe, that not above one fentence is taken from 
his Effays on the intellectual powers of man; and, as if to pres 
vent deteétion, the article concludes with—*'* See Butler’s 
Analogy of Religion, by the bifhop of Gloucefter, 8vo. 
1788; preface page 34, &c. ; and introduttion page 13, &c,” 
To this reference, no folid objeétion can be urged; for cere 
tainly much may be learned, refpeéting analogy, from the ex. 
cellent work ot Butler; but the compiler fhould honeftly 
have acknowledged, that every thing in the article, which 
is of any value, is taken from the writings of Dr. Reid: 
The article ANALOGY, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
is drawn from the fame fource, in nearly the fame words, 
and without any acknowledgment allo; but it 1s not difgraced 
by the fcholaftic jargon, with which the fubjeét is here in- 
troduced, 

ANATOMY, is a fcience of fuch vaft importance, that 
too much attention to it can hardly be paid. The plan, 
however, of this Cyclopedia, admits not of a fyflematical 
compendium; and accordingly, of human anatomy, we 
have nothing more than a briet hiftory, with references to 
Ofteclagy ; Syndefmology; Myology; Angeiology; Adeonology 3 
Splanchnology ; and Neurology, for more particular infor- 
mation. By this we may fuppofe is meant, that he who thall 
havé read thofe feven articles with due attention, and i: the 
E 2 order 
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order in which they are here enumerated, will have acquired 
as thorough an acquaintance with the f{lruéture of the human 
body, as any man of letters, not profeffionally a phyfician 
or furgeon, can be fuppofed to have occafion for. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is no fuch article in the order of 
the alphabet, as Adenclacy; fo that the gentleman anatoritt, 
who trufts to this work, muft remain in total ignorance 
* of the glands, in which various liquors are feparated or 
prepared trom the blood.” ANGEIOLOGY, does indeed 
occur, but it confifls of nothing more than the etymology 
ef the word, with refereuces to ARTERIES, VEINS, and 
ABSORBING VESSELS. The articles ABSORBING VES- 
SELS and ARTERIES, are very good ones, as we doubt 
not VEINS will likewife be; but if the other articles os. 
TEOLOGY, SYNDESMOLOGY, &c. be divided and fub- 
divided in this manner, what a troublefome and_ labori- 
ous tafk will his be, who fhall fludy ANATOMY in this 
work! The hiltory ot the fcience, which is here given, 
is necefflarily fhort, but fufliciently per{picuous ; and the 
ftudent will probably have recourfe to fome of the fyftems 
which are there enumerated, rather than ramble from re- 
ference to reference, through a number of quarto volumes. 

ANATOMY comparative, is fhort and fuperficial ; but, as 
ufual, we have retcrences, though not exaétly fuch perhaps 


CATION OF ANIMALS and FUNCTIONS. 
ANATOMY of vegetables, which immediately follows, 
refers us to bark, wooed, pith, veffels, root, trunk, flem, 


branches, buds, leaves, flower, feed, fruit, and PHYSIOLOGY, @&@ 


vegetable. 

ANATOMY, prd?ure/que, is an article which feems to be 
much out of place. It would make a good leéure on 
painting or feulpture; bat it has a very unfcientific appear- 
ance, as flanding under the general head of ANATOMY; 
whilft fuch an arrangement renders repetitions abfolutely 
unavoidable. We have here, in fomething more than 
eight pages, a general defcription of the bones and mufcles ; 
but thefe muft be again decribed more minutely, under the 
terms OSTEOLOGY and MYOLOGY! 

ANATOMY, welerinary, is a complete, though fhort 
fyftem, and therefore of more value than the article Auman 
ANATOMY. This has furely a very incongruous appearance; 
eipecially, as the author of the article admits, that ‘* human 
anatomy, in point of intereft and importance to mankind, 
evidently holds the firlt place; that of brutes, particularly 
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fuch as are domefticated, and employed for various impor- 
tant purpofes in fociety, m refpeti to their anatomy, holds the 
fecond place!” The claule which we have ptinted in italics, 
fhould certainly have been omitted, as it makes the author 
fay, ‘ the anatomy of brutes, in refpeét of their anatomy, 
& co.” The article, however, is .an excellent one, ¢ontain- 
ing more important information, ,refpecting the anatomy of 
the horfe, than will readily be found ellewhere, within fo 
narrow a compals. 

ANIMAL matter, in chemifiry, is a very defe€ive article, 
though the author might have made it a valuable one, had 
he availed himfelf of Dr. Thomfon’s Sy/lem of Chemiftry but 
half as much as, inthe article ANIMAL, he has availed him- 
felf of the Encyclopedia Britannica, to which Dr. Thom. 
fon fo largely contributed. But, in this work, nothing 
relating to chemiftry feems to be confidered as valuable, if 
it come not direé?ly either trom Dr. Priellley or from the 
French {chool. 

ANTIMONY isa long article, and comtains much infor- 
mation ; but it isa contufed affemblage of natural hiflory and 
chemiftry, the confequence of the plan of the work. 

In abook which contains fo many defcriptions of infig- 
nificant villages, of which the hiftory, at no period of their 
exiftence, excites the {malleft intereft, we were furprifed at 
finding no defcription of the famous grotto of 

AnrrpAros! The ifland is indeed defcribed, and the 
grotto is mentioned, together with one or two authors who 
have given a fuller account of it; but he who knows nothin 
of it, but what is to be learned from this article muft be 
doubtful whether the grotto of Antiparos be any thing more 
than a quarry, from which marble has beei dug from time 
Immemorial ! 

Under the title ANTIQUITY, we have a [ceptical difqui- 
fition on the antiquity of the world, and on the comparative 
credit due to the Hebrew, the Chaldea the Eg tian, the 
Chinefe, the Greek and Roman annals. ‘She writer of 
‘le feems to give the preference to the Chincle annals 
over all the others mentioned ; and, of courte, to confider 
the Mofaic account of the origin of the world as mythologi- 
cal. This is not indeed exprefsly faid, for it could not 
have been faid with decency; but the writer tells us that 
** the different fy {tems of the chronology of the Gre eks. the 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Hebrew text, and the S: ptuagint 
verfion of Scaliger, of Pezron, and of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
Sc. to fay nutiung of the Chinefe annals, leave the point-in- 
hnitely embarraffed !” 
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As we know the author’s meaning, we fhall not ftop to point 
out the abfurdity of his ianguage, which fuppofes Scaliger, ; 
Pezron, and Newton to have had each a Septuagint verfion mn 
of his own; but we i afk why it is that no mention ig ©) ‘&! 


made of the aftronomical obfervations of the Bramins, from x | fum 
which thofe pious men, Bailly of Paris, and Playfair of |) Whe 
Edinburgh, have inferred that the world is fo extremely [7 lyp! 
ancient. Was it becaufe the writer knew that Mr. Davis 7‘ he 
had overturned the fyftem of thefe philofophers, by prov. 7 te! 
ing * that the prodigious age which they attribute to the 7 que 
world, is inferred not from obfervations really made and 7 ably 


regularly recorded by the Bramins, but from fecientific |) 6°" 
calculations, which every one knows may be carried back. [7 by \ 
wards through any extent of duration? If this was hisrea. 7 ©" 
fon for pafling unnoticed the Hindoo chronology of the |. A 
world, how can he be fuppofed ignorant that Sir William |) “0!! 
Jones, and others, have proved the Chinefe annals alfo to be | 
much lefs ancient than the Mofaic? We have already faid, 
and we repeat it, that impartiality is the greateft virtue which 
a Cyclopedift can poffels. We fhould theretore have had no | ™ 
objeétion to the mention of thefe extravagant fi€tions of the © 
Chinefe-and others, or of the arguments by which they | 
have been attempted to be proved authentic, had the argu- 
ments againft their authenticity been likewife ftated; but 77 
we cannot think it quite decent, in any compiler ina Chriflian 7 
country, to fink the Hebrew below the Chinefe annals, or | 
even to place them on the fame footing, without afligning | 
fome reafon for an opinion irreconcileable with the fir | 
principles of our religion. ee 
As it gives us always more pleafure to praife than to cene 77 
fure ; and as we are ever unwilling to bring any men’s fince. | 
rity into queflion, efpecially in what concerns religion, we (7 
cheerfully bear our teftimony to the excellence of the fhort (7 
article, entitled . 
ANTI-RATIONALISTS, in which the proper employment [7 
of reafon on matters of revelation is afcertained with a pre. 77 
cifion not often to be met with. The article concludes with 
this molt certain truth, that “‘reafon,the firft endowment con- In { 
ferred on mankind by their Creator, though unduly depre- & 






. at the z 
ciated by fome, has been extravagantly extolled by others, the 
who have been enabled to extend and improve the exercife of Emb 


: »/ » yr : oe ‘ * ie 
it, efpeciclly in the province of religion, by the extraordis Dy of f 


nary communications of a divine revelation.” D title 


* Afiatic Refearches, vol. 2d. a Arc 
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ApocaLy¥PsE is likewife an excellent article. The ar- 
guments for and againft the authenticity of that book are 
very fairly fated, and the ftatement is followed by a judicious 
furnmary of its contents. The compiler appears to us to doubs 
whether St. John the Apoftle was the author of the Apoca. 
lypfe; whether it be an infpired book; and, of courfe, 
whether it ought to have a place in the facred Canon; but 
though we think very differently from him on each of thefe 
queflions, we give him credit for his candour in urging fo 
ably the arguments of thofe who have maintained opinions 
contrary to his own. This is an inftance of that impartiality 
by which every compiler of a Cyclopedia fhould be influ. 
enced, when treating a queftion of any iy ey 

ApockyPHA, though disfigured by fome ufelefs repetie 
tions, is, onthe whole, a very good article. 

In the life of APOLLINARIUS the younger, we meet 
with an error for which we cannot account. ‘* Lord Chan- 
cellor King,’ fays the writer, “‘ the reputed author of the 
Apoftles’ Creed, &c. calls him the great Apollinarius,” 
This is very carelefsly faid: Lord King was the . reputed 
author of a ‘* Hiftory of the Apoitles’ Creed,” but this is 
exprefled as if he was fuppofed to be the author of the Creed 
itfelt. 

We could with that the author of the article APOLLO Bere 
V{DERE had not gratified, as he has done, the ridiculous 
vanity of Buenaparte. Either the man fhould not have 
been mentioned, or his plunderings fhould have beenpainted 
in their genuine colours. 

Under the term APPLICATION we meet with a number 
of feparate articles, which no principle of [cience could 
have led us to look for under fuch a title; but what is called 
APPLICATION of algebra, or analyfis to geometry, is abfo- 
lutely ridiculous. Weare there taught how to lolve geo. 
metrical problems algebraically; and feveral fuch folutions 
are given, which, confidered by themfelves, we readily admit 
to beclegant; but under the term APPLICATION might 
have been given, with as much propriety, a lyftem of furgery ! 
In lurgery there is the Application ot a plalter to a fore; 
the Application of a tourniquet to ftop haemorrhages; and 
the Application of comprefles and bandages to trattured 
limbs, &c. &c. but who would think of detailing a fyitem 
of furgery, or any part of a fyftem of furgery, under the 
tile APPLICATION ? 

As we cannot perufe every article of fuch a work as this, 
we haftened from ArazBia, which is well compiled, to 
ARCH in architeGure, for the purpofe, we conteis, of com- 
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pating it with the admirable treatife on the fame fubje&, | 
written by the late profeffor Robifon of Edinburgh, and As 
ublithed in the fupplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 77 Mod 
‘he comparifon however at prefent is rendered impoffible, [7 have 
by the hin of this work; for the application of pei Sagan 
to prattice, the only part of the profeffor’s difquifition which J The 
lays claim to originality, is here referred to other articles as © and | 
they occur in the order of the alphabet. Thefe we ihall Fynotic 
confider of courfe, as the fubje€t is of great importance; | earch 
and we fhall make the propofed comparifon, if furnifhed 9 that 1 
with an opportunity. z he e 
We were very agreeably furprifed to find the article 7 vho j 
ARIANS unexceptionable. We could wifh, however, that F#cave 
to the lift of modern writers on the fubjeét, with which the tM 
article concludes, the compiler had added the names of Bull, 4 ccou 







































Jones, and J. Whitaker. Al 
ARITHMETIC is an article to which we have obje€tions, 73? hi 
fimilar to thofe which we urged to the article ALGEBRA; | hows 
while we acknowledge with pleafure that the hiftory of the 770" th 
fcience is well written. To make ARITHMETICAL divifion a 
fi Pethan ; 


of the offave, in mu/fic, the title of a feparate article, is little lefs © 
ridiculous than the tile APPLICATION of algebra, or analy- Or 





Jis to geometry ) * ATH 

Ark of Noah is an excellent article, to which nothing, > Hele 
we think, could have been objeéted, had not the author ; ~ houl 
needlefsly extended its length by quoting the ftrangely abfurd Fy villi 
opinion of Dr. Geddes, that ‘* the fhip, or ark, of Noah, was #7 aon 


a large coffer tormed of twigs !”’ =. 
ARMOUR is a Curious article, containing fuch an account Fe’ ah 
of the defenfive armour of antiquity, iluftrated by ene Hy °” 


gravings, as is not perhaps to be found in another work of § “on 
the fame kind in the Englifh language. The reader may § ytten 
however be excufed though he fometimes regret the want of B@* LEC 
method, and fometimes harbour a fufpicion, that the figure _— 
referred to is no figure of the armour of that particular bes 
nation, of whichthe author is treating in the text. am the 
ARSENIC extends through not fewer than fourteen pages; 7" 
but the length of the article will be excufed for the fake of le “dy 
the important information which it contains. - 7 
Under the title Ascaris parents and other guardians of rar 
elildren will find much plain and ufeful information, which mr 


fhould prevent them from employing the medicines fold b dif 

quacks as intallible vermifuges. ‘It is well known that thele cul 
medicines generally confift of calomel in fuch quantities, 
as a regular phyfician would be atraid to prefcribe. 
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Asta isa pleafing article, taken moftly from Pmkerton’s 
Modern Geography. Under the title ASTRONOMY, we 
have a concife hiftory of that fcience, in which we are 


; Pagain informed of the antiquity of the Chinefe cl te 
h athe obfervations of the Bramins are likewife mentioned ; 
¢ Peand praife is beftowed on Bailly and Playfair, though no 


notice is taken of the papers of Mr. Davis in the Afatic Re. 
Hearches! It feems however to be allowed, in this article, 
Mthat much dependence cannot be placed on the regifters of 
the eaftern nations. To the modern writers on aftronomy, 
who are here recommended to the reader’s attention, we be 

Jeave to add Dr. Robifon of Edinburgh, of whofe Elements 
dof Mechanical Philofophy, we fhall very foon give an 
1, Saccount. . 

ATHEISM is a very meagre article; though the author, 
“by his references to Cudworth, Newton, Clarke, &c. &c; 
cthows, that he knew where to find materials for fomething 
re on the fubjeét that might have been valuable ; and fomething 
 .Xaluable on that fubje€t was never more loudly called for 
fs | than at prefent. 

y. | Onthe ancient city of ATHENS, and the hiflory of the 
-ATHENIANS, we have forty-two pages! To the length of 
bh ele articles the critic would be worfe than faftidious, whe 
PMhould object; for the detail, taken moftly from Dr. 
Gillies’s Hiltory of Greece, is extremely interefting; but 
at regular and complete Hisror1es may be inferted into 
Uethis Cyclopedia, why not regular and complete /y/lems 
a0 of fi ence 2 
m, ie Sixteen pages are employed on thofe properties of the 
: st MOsPHERE, Of which the greater part would, in regular 
fyflems ot fcience, be confidered under PNEUMATICS, 
ELECrRicity, and optics. The temperature of the 
ATMOSPHERE more properly belongs to the department of 
S cueMistry. If the reader imagine that al] the properties 
> ot the atmofphere are here difeutted in one article, and that 


oe, 


ee 
= va 


Seach difcuffion naturally leads to that which immediately 
lollows it, he will be greatly miftaken ; for they occupy at 
Pleat nine articles, which follow one arother with very little 
; of regard to method, and which cannot be thoroughly under- 
ich ftuod without fome knowledge of the fubjetts, of at leatt 
by i ew other articles, to which references are made! The 
‘ele i if¢ uffions which are at prefent under our review, are 
@ ceed able, being taken from the bekt writers on the fubjeét ; 
pp>uc they are fragments of fcience, and it is to the publicae 
gra On ot them in that form, only, that we fecl ourlelves in- 
ecuned to objcét. 
€ F AtTo.« 
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ATOMICAL PHILOSOPHY, is on the whole a goo) ) 
article, thougl: the following fentence is to us-unintelligtble, | 
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“ The fcholaftic divines among the Mahometans, who an/@ ts 
very orthodox as to the creation of the world by God, do ally ms 
admit both atoms and a vacuum; but their atoms are differen 77 flo 
from thofe of Leucippus, for they have 0 magnitude, and arn™ of 

all like one another: and they fuppofe, as that philofopher ough a4 in 
to have done, that every atom of a living body is alive, that every | ver 
atom of a fex/itive body, is endued with fenfey and that the under. / om 
flanding refides in ax atom!” wh 
) ’ ; , 2m Clat 

How can atoms which have no magnitude be either like) of | 
or unlike one another? The hairs of a man’s head and th ™ pam 

nails of his fingers contain innumerable atoms of a fenvitive! 7 the 
body ; is every one of thofe atoms endowed with fenfe ? and) BS dee 
what leads the writer to happote that the underftanding re. Ma 
fides in an atom? He is, however, unqueltionably in the! i quo 
right in adopting the apinign of Cudwerth rather than tha! and 
of Warburton and Brucker, with refpect to the origin of tei dd 
atomical philofophy; but why is no mention ‘made OR gmne 
Bofcovich among modern atomifls? and why are we her guen 
again referred to the Monthly Review * for further m ubig 
formation ? A 

ATONEMENT in Theology would have been an un@@ fay 
exceptionable article, had the compiler given a more com) | editc 
og lift of the authors of eminence who have written 01) a rey 

the fubjetl. We think hkewife that he fhould not have +¢),,,, 
tated Jaf? the extravagant Socinian{m of Dr. Prieflley ; foH poe , 
fuch an arrangement gives room tor thofe whe are fo u porta 
clined, to inter that he is a Socinian himfelt. He retesse@ pyp 
however, to five other articles, in which we truit that whtw® a. y 
is here omitted vill be amply fupplied. Be porta 

ATTR ACTION in natural philofophy is admirably ex: ee write 

lained, in language, which, when reading it, appeared authe 
Familiar to us. We do not, however, by any means, charg] prove 
the author with plagiarifm. The phasnomena of attractiona® of f,; 
are fuch, that they muit be explained in the fame way DYER proof 
all who have paid attention to them, and have minds formed of ih, 
for philofophical {fpeculation; and fimilar ideas naturally} /ate j, 
elothe themfelves in a fimilar drefs. tollow 

The name of AuGUsTIN furnifhes three confecutivé B graph: 
es s in biography, curious enough in themfelves, DORR when 
ar a ‘when the {mallet regard to chronology. Th#¥emine, 
whole 

“> he ap 

* See Brith Critic for September laft, "p. 239. ficance 
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frft, is, the life of Anthony Auguftin Archbithop of 
“Tarragona, who flourifhed in the 16th century ; the fei cond, 
of Anguftin, the firft§ Archbifhop of Canterbury, who 
flourifhed in the fixth and feventh Centuries; and the “Aird, 
of Auguflin, the famous Bifhop of Hippo, who flourtthed 
in the fourth and fifth centuries! This arrangement 18 
very aukward; but it is of lefs confequence than the 
omiffion of thofe particular tenets, and the arguments by 
which they are fupported, that have led the Calvinifts to 
claim the Bi fhop ot. Hip po for ther own. It 1s on account 
of thofe tenets alone that the life of St. Auguftin can now 
much intereft the reader; but the biographer has taken not 
the {malleft notice of them, though he has given a minute 
account of the Bilhop’s fquabbles with the Donatifls and 
Manichees, which can excité no intereft. He likewnle 
quotes Erafmus, «s calling him a ** writer of obfcure fubtlety, 
and ur iple afant prolixity ;”’ bot in jufhice he ought to have 
added, that the fame Erafmus fays, Solus Auguftinus praftat 
omnes fevigheri s Chriftiani dotes, in docendo fedulus, in redar- 
gucnds nervofus, in exhortands fer vidus, in confolands blandis, 
ubique pits, et vere Ch tftian am [pirans manfuetudiném. 
AvurorA Borealrs is a well written article, but we cannot 
fay fo much for the article AUTOGRAPHUM. Why the 
editor chofe, under that title, to enquire what becaine of 
the original Mss. of the New Te ftament in particular, rather 
than of the original mss. of any other ancient books, it ig 
Not eafy to conceive, The inquiry, if it be of any ime 
portance, might have been made under the tile Scrrp- 
TURES, or under NEw TESTAMENT; but it is in faét, 
as Michaelis and others have completely proved, of no tme 
portance. An ancient manufcript, profeiling to have been 
written by St. Paul himfelf, could not have been proved 
authentic by any other kind of evidence than that yon 
proves his epiftle s to have been tranimitted to us by a fer 
of faithful copies; and indeéd there could have been no 
proof of the one fat fo complete as that which we pofleis 
| the other. This cyclopadift had fitrely forgotten the 


Invention of the art of printing, whe n he hazarded the 
i, 


own ig ablurd fentence: The early lufs of the auto. 
| grapha of the New Teftament affords | Q° matter of furprife, 
w nen we refleét that the origimal Mss. of Luther and « ther 


ee c™inent men, who lived at the time of the reformation, 


vhole writing gs are of much lefs importance that thofe of 


ince of the writ; Ings of other is the very circumitance, 
vhich, combined with the facility et muliplying copies 
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by means of the prefs, has preferved his original manufcripts, 
for had thofe Mss. becn tranfmitted from church to church, 
and copied by a hundred hands, it is not probable that they 
could have been read fifty years after they were written. 

AUTOLITHOTOMUS is furely a very fuperfluous article ; 
for if there be, as we are here told, ome inflance of a man 
who cut himlelf for the flone, the praétice 1s not likely to 
become fo frequent as to require a compound Greek name 
for fuch operators! We have the fame pedantic trifling, 
and inthe very /ame words, inthe Encyclopedia Britannica, 

No man accuftomed to philofophical arrangement would 
have thought of making a feparate article of AzoT, in 
agriculture, and placing it too before Azort, in chemiftry! 
What makes this arrangement fill more ridiculous, is that 
we are informed of nothing in the former article, but that, 
* the effe¢is of azot on vegetation are not yet fully afcertained ; 
and that fome plants expofed an it foon droop and die, whilft 
others continue to grow in a perfe€t manner.” 

We have now run rapidly through the articles under the 
letter A in this Cyclopedia, and have charatterized fuch of 
them as particularly attraéied our attention. If we have 
found fome.calling ior reprehenfion, we have likewife found 
fome entitled to praife; and we doubt not but that there ig 
much to blame, and ftill more to praife, that has efcaped our 
notice. In the fecond and third velumes we have found 
nothing fo exceptionable as one or two articles, which, in 


our spon difgrace the firft; but we beg leave to affure | 


the editor, that, in the minds of thofe who are acquainted 
with the French Encyclopedia, and know the effeéts produced 
by it through alf Europe, he will excite fufpicions not friendly 
to his undertaking, if he fhall continue to fuffer religious ot 
political difeuffion to be introduced into articles, where no- 
thing could naturally lead the reader to look for it, We 
could likewife with him to baiifh from his work all ufelefs 
and unintereiling biography ; and not to fubdivide his article 
more than the plan that he has adopted abfolutely requires. 
Of typographical errors we have not ieee a greater 
number than are perhaps inevitable in works of the kind; 
but we entreat the correétors to pay more attention, if pol- 
{ible, to the dates; for we have repeatedly found the deaths 
of men placed, at the end of an article, in the century 
preceding that, in which, at the beginning, they were faid 
to have been born. . 

in examining this work thus far, we have not thought it 
neceflary to collate it with the former editions of this Cyclo 
padia; becaule, if any thing was there objectionable, at 
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little lefs faulty to have retained it in this edition, than to 
have introduced it on the prefent occafion, With refpe& 
to the execution of the work, in point. of typography, 
and itill more as to the plates, it is but } :ftice to fay that at 
is very greatly fuperior to any thing that has hitherto ap- 
peared. The Plates of the Encyclopedia Britannica were, 
and continue in the fecend edition to be contemptible ; but 
here they are in general the work of the beft artifts, and 
{uch as would do honour to any publication. 
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POETRY. 


Ant. 10. The Rujlic. A Poem; in Four Cantos. By Evan 
Clark. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. Oftell. 1805. 


This Poem is the production of a writer, who avows himfelf 
to have feen his feventeenth year. It is in four cantos, and de. 
fcribes, in pleafing verfe, the life, purfuits, qualifications, and 
employments of a ruftic, It certainly is not remarkable for any 
lofty flights, or bold conception, ‘‘ for words that breathe, or 
thoughts that burn,’’ but it is never mean nor tedious, and we have 
read it with much fatisfaétion. The following reprefents a fcenc 
which we muft all remember, and all have purfued with greater 
or lefs avidity. 


“Come, blufhing Spring, with thee the fchool-boy train, 
Ruth joyous forth to plunder round the plain ; 

Each brake, each bufh, with eager eye furvey, 

And burn to bear the fpeckled fpoils away. 

Through fen and foreft, wet and wearied roam, 

Till frowning Evening chace them to their home, 

No neft efcapes with whate’er art difguifed, 

And not a twig is left unfcrutinized ; | 

Each crannied wall their eyes and hands explore, 

And tits and red-tails muft refign their ftore. 

Some youth, the hero of the daring train, 

Rifks his young neck the magpye’s neft to gain ; 

With labour vaft attains the topmoft bough, 

And waves a living gibbet to the view. 

Eggs, his laft with, th’ ventrous fchool-boy’s all, 

And one ftring more fhall grace the fhining wall, 

Then with each youth, triumphantly detail 

The chequered fortunes of the hill and vale ; ; 
rer; Boaft 
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Boaft in what buth the blackbird’s neft he took,. 
“On what tall oak defpoiled the cawing rook ; 
Benea.h what hillock the wild duck betrayed, 
What antic ftratagems the dam difplay’d. 
From what clofe sople, the glory of the day, 
“He bore the full-fledg’d goldfinches away ; 
What dangers he efcaped, what ritks he braved 
"And down which precipice his limbs he faved ; 
' “With thoufand incidents of dread import, 











. And ends the tale—** Now this'ts glorious fport.’* &c. &¢. 


Arr. 11. Infpiration. A Poetical Effay. By Martha Savery, dwel 





8vo. Arch. 1s. 6d. 1805. brate 
Regi 
We do not remember the name of this writer, but it feems a eomn 
if it will be her own fault if her name be not more generally parta 
known, and efteemed too.—The followin, fpecimen of this work plain 
will juftify the affertion. ) Peet. 
«« O’er hill and valley, o’er the barren heath, A 
Or foil matur’d by every art of man, a 
Breathing the incenfe of its various fruits ‘ 
And flowers ail beauteous, {till thy voice is heard, . 
But oh! moft awful, moft fublime thou reign’ft W 
O’er the tall cliff, the ragged precipice, 3 but f 
The roaring catara¢t, and rolling wave abov 
Dafhing its foam againft th’ unfhaken rocky only 
Repelling all its fury—there on high, conce 
O’er Appenine, or o’er the tow’ring Alps, any i 
Wrapt in a mifty cloud, thou fitt’{t enfhrined 
In majefty fupreme. The wand’ring bard, 
Struck by thy magic wand, arrefted ftands 
Tocéntemplate their greatnefs, full of thee, 
O’er all his form a heavenly radiance fhines, 
As wrapt in thought fublime, he feels thy breath 
Sweep gently o’er his lyre, and wake to life — 
The a immortal ; then to rapture rifing, 
As o’er the foft’ning view the fun declines, 
He fings the wonders of the fcenes around him 
In all their wild fublimity, till fir’d 
To nobler daring, his mellifluous ftrains, 
Wound to a higher pitch, accord the praife 
Of their great architeét, and to the foul 
Of philofophic piety prefent 
The nobleft pitture—Man, the child of Heaven, 
Singing, thro’ all his works, his Maker’s praife.’’  P. 10. 
Art. +2. Soldier’s Fare, or, Patrioti/m and Hofpitality. 4 
Poem. Refpectfully, inferibed ta Robert Wigram, b/g. Muh Tt 
- ieutenant 
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Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of the 6th Regiment L. L. ¥. 
(Loyal London Volunteers) Second edition, 4to. 19 pp. 
1s, 6d. Jones. 1805. 


The patriotifm rather than the poetry of the writer befote us 
feems to have carried his work to a. fecond edition: for feveral 
of the paffages remind ns of the celebrated coupler-— . 


‘* And thou, Dalhoufie, the great God of War, 
«¢ Lieutenant Colenel to the Earl of Mag !’’ 


But, when the intentions of an author are {6 good, we will not 
dwell upon defé&s: in the execution of them. ‘The Poem ‘cele- 
brates (we doubt -not with truth) the public fpirit of the 6th 
Regiment» of London’ Volunteers and the hofpitality of their 
eommander.; “Long. may the author witnefs that fpirit and 
partake of that’ hofpitality! “for ** Soldier’s Fare,’* however 
plain, is, we can affure him, far preferable to the ufual Fare of a 
Peet. 


Arr. 13. Half An Hour's Lounge; or Poems. By Richmal 


Mangnall. Small 8vo. 80 pp. 3s. Longman, Hurft, &c. 
1805. 


We fee not much to cenfure in this little volume of poems, 
but ftill lefs to commend, not ene of them appearing to us to rife 
above mediocrity. The following, though not faulslefgy is not 
only one of the fhorteft, but one of the beft,. We are, however, 
concerned that the fair author fhould have .occafion to reproach 
any man with deceit, 


““ THE REPROACH. 
“¢ AGAIN enother dawn of woe! 


Yes, Henry, this 1 bear for thee : 
Grief fteals on true affection’s glow, 
And bids my troubled heart be free. 


Why did that heart thy vows believe ? 
Why doat upon thy foothing tale? 
Wert thou not aiming to deceive ? 
And flighted Love removes the veil. 


Frequent beneath a winning form, 

Dark and unmanly arts appear ; 

Thus bright the glance of pleafure’s morn, 
But lurking dangers chill with fear, 


Nor triumph in the work of death, 

Nor turn thee from my ardent pray’r ; 

May heav’n receive my parting breath, 

I pardon—and would meet thee there.’ P. 33. 
_ The ftrange names in the title page, we thould fuppofe, muft 
be GEtitious, 
F 4 Art. 
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. DRAMATIC. is r 
Art. 14. Youth, Love, and Folly, a Comic Opera, as performed gm 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, with diftinguijbed Sucec/s, rate 
Written by Mr. Dimond, a Author of the Hero of the a 
North, an Hiforical Play, Gc. Ge. Bvo. g4 pp. 18. ds wp 
Barker. 1805. wis * pert 
There is much love, and undoubtedly fome folly in the little gra 
opera before us; but we think it has, upon the whole, as much & tav: 
merit as the generality of dramas of the fame kind, and more to | 
than moft of thofe’ five act pieces, which the courtefy of the flage col 
denominates comedies, With the aid of mufic we can eafily fup. tun 
pofe it may have had confiderable fuceefs. The plot (which no 
turns chiefly on the obftinacy of an ‘old baron, in attempting to kne 
force a match between two young perfons, difinclined to each met 
other) is not ill wound up, though fome highly improbable.cir: Ww! 
cumftances occur in the courfe of it. Some of the fongs, of vul 
‘ which the following is a fpecimen, are tolerably written, . — 
e 
#* The fable Maid, to bondage fold, . We 
With throbbing heart and ftreaming eyes , fpe 
Beholds the unknown billows rife — 

And mourns the dire abufe of gold. ey 
The gun is fir’d—fails fwell to air-— oes 
fer home diffolves in fky and wave— = 
She beats her breaft—fhe rends her hair— rit 
And calls on thofe, who cannot fave! Ps 
‘* Nor yet to Afric’s fawage race | be 
Is Freedom’s fhameful fale confin’d ; yr 
Thro’ Europe’s realms, Man’s po/j’d Mind _ 
Incurs for gold the fame difgrace. ? yc 
There, many a Maid muft vainly claim = 
The deareft rights which Nature gave ; ro 
And, mock’d with Freedom’s empty name, a 
Sink, chain’d in ftate—A SPLENDID SLAVE!” a 
P. 1S cn 
3 as 
NOVELS. oon 
Ant. 15. Memoirs of Bryan Perdue. A Nowel. By Themat Ww. 
Holcroft. 3 Vols. 12mo., 158. Longman. 1805. is ; 

A more .ftrange, inconfiftent, and improbable tale than this, but 
was hardly ever put together, It is the life of a man, the foo Con 
of an Irifhman, a protefied gamefter. The firft volume excites bat 
no intereft whatever, It feems a fort of ridicule of the Irih so 


pation ; that is of a certain part of it, confidered and ftigmatized, 
a 
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as adventurers and gamefters. The father, at a moft premature age, 
is reprefented as teaching his fon, a hoy at fchool, the arts of coy. 
ging the dice, dealing himfelf the ‘honours, and other fimilar 
artiices. The father lofes his life in. a broil at the gaming 
table. The fon is received, nobody knows why, at the mere 
recommendation of a tutor, into the family of a man of fortune, 
as a fort of companion to his fon. He mifleads this fon by 
temptation and example ; and would have been difcarded with dift 
grace, but that by the trite ftale incident of a fire, he faves the 
tavourite daughter and the family writings, , He .is transferred 
to the counting-houfe of a Britifh merchant, who is painted .in 
colours fo different from thofe, in which we have had the oppor. 
tunity of contemplating Britifh merchants, that we acknowledge 
no refemblance whatever. ‘The Britifh merchants we have 
known, have been men of enlarged, noble, and generous fenti. 
ments ; refined in their manners, and liberal-in their opinions. 
Whereas the Mr. Hazard of Mr. Holcroft is painted as mean, 
vulgar, artful, and malignant. The difpofition of the hero of 
the piece plunges him in difficulties, and he commits forgery, 
He is acquitted ; retires firft to France, and afterwards to the 
Weft Indies ; is totally reformed ; marries a Quaker ; lives re. 
fpetably ; and enjoys the comforts of domeftic tranquillity. 

The defeéts in the publication are fo numerous, that it would be 
a work of fome time, and perhaps but little ufe, to point them 
out circumftantially. The fneers at the eftablifhed government, 
at public fchools, with the procefles of legal inveftigations, are 
fo futile, that a child may difcern and anfwer them, ‘The only 
inferences which we fhould prefume the author wifhes to be drawn 
from his narrative, are chek. i:—That it is poflible for a man to 
be avoided and driven from fociety, who has fome good qualities, 
over which paffion and vice are fuffered to predominate ; and thata 
man may be hanged, whofe prefervation might lead to repeniance 
and future ufefulnefs to fociety. But what if this be conceded ? 
and where is the line to be drawn? The difpofition of ‘this 
country is rather in the other extreme; we pethaps tolerate 
too long and too much the irrégularities of vice ; and where one 
man fuffers death, whofe peculiar fituation might merit clemency, 
many hundreds efcape whofe atrocities deferve not the lenity they 
experience. The long familiarity of this author with writing, 
has given him much eafe and occafional elegance in his ftyle and 
oat sail but in the prefent inftance, literature will not be 
much benefitted by his labour, ner morality by his narrative. 
We cannot fay, indeed, that either will be injured, "The Work 
is not ill written, and punifhiment is the confequence of crime ; 
but many fentiments are interfperfed, which might properly be 
combated, and .various expreflions which deferve critical repro. 


bation ; fome being petulant, and others very mifchievous in their 
tendency, | 
The 
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. The page) moral is however good. Young men may. be de, 
tered from fafhionable vices, by feeing their pernicious confe, 


quences ; and, iti particular, the miferies of gaming ase exhibited 


im the colours which they juitly merit. 


MILITARY. 


Agr. 16. Obfervations on National Defence, and on the Means of 
rendering more effective the Volunteer Fovee of Great Britain, 
8vo. “30 pp. 1s. Ford, Manchefter. 1804. | 


We have not often met with a tract on the fubje& of National 
Defence written apparently with fo much impartiality, or con, 
taining fo many. uleful faggeftions, as the publication before us, 
The author begins by ftating and accounting for the fuecefs of 
the French, during the war of the revolution. , He then con. 
fiders the prefent formidable feate of their army, and recommends 
that our attention fhould be turned to the.improvement of thofe 
defcriptions of force, in which they greatly excel, and in which 
we are certainly deficient, if net in quality, at keaft-in number. 
* The ftaff officers, the horfe artillery, and the light infantry,’* 
fhys this writer, “‘ are the pride and the ftrength ef the French 


army. To oppofe them with decifion, and, what is moft im. | 


tant to the welfare of the flate, with immediate fuceefs, mut 
Re, he thinks, ** our great object, fo far as refpects the regular 
army.’’ But he proceeds to. difcufs more fally the meafures 
which feem to him expedient for the improvement of the volun. 
teer fyftem, having firit briefly, and we think juftly, animad, 
verted upon the attacks made on that fyftem by Colonel Crawford 
and Sir Robert Wilfon, id 
After ftating, from official returns, the number of the volun., 
teers at nearly 310,000 men, he obferves, that about two-thirds, 
ef this number confift of corps of lefs than 500 rank and file, 
each. The whole of thefe imall corps he would convert into. 
light infantry, and recommends that the remaining third part: 
(about 160 battalions) fhould be drilled with minute diligence 
in fome parts of duty, which have been too much negletted, - viz. 
aft. The pofition of the foldier under arms, as Sekcend in the. 
rales and regulations. 2d. The cadenced march, regulated b 
the plummet. 3d. The frequent charge with bayonet, by w 
brigades, with all the velocity confiftent with order. : 
His third propofition, which feems to us of the higheft ime. 
portance, is, ‘* to appoint an officer, high in rank, reputation, 
and talents, to the poft of infpetor general of volunteers, with: 
a view to fecure exact uniformity in the whole fyftem.’" One of 
our beit regiments of infantry is propofed to accompany him, as @, 
model for the volunteers. : 
The above propofitions are well illuftrated by faéts, and many, 
firiking obfervations are added, which fhow the author to be we 
informed 
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informed on the fubje&t which he has chofen, and appear to fow 
from an ardent and fincere friend to his country, e hearti 
with it were in our power to give fuch a publicity to this w 

as would bring it before thofe who have the ability to determiac 


on its fuggeftions, and the power te give them effect, 


MEDICINE, 


Art. 13. An Hiftorical Relation of the Plague at Marfeilles, ix 
the Year 120; containing a circumpantial Account of the Rife 
and Progre/s of the Calamity, and the Ravages it occafioned; 
avith many curious and interofting Particulars relative to thet 
Period. Tranflated from the French Manufcript of Monf,- Ber- 
trand, Phyfician at Marfeilles, who attended during the aehole 
Time of the Malady, By Anne Plymbtre. With an Intrs- 
duction, anda Variety of Notes by the Tranflater.. 8vo, P.. 364. 
Price 7s» J. Mawman. 1805, 


During a refidence of twelve months at Marfeiiles, Mifs 
Plumbtre had the fortune.to meet with the manufcript of M. 
Bertrand, containing this account of the Plague which raged 
there in the year 1720, It had been purchafed at a dtall during 
the late revolution, and had never, Mifs.P. underitood, been 
printed. But Eloy, in his account of the author, John Baptift 
Rerun fee Dict, Hift. gives the title of a treatife by him on 
the fubject—** Relation Hiftorique de la Pefte de Marfeille, 
1omo,’’ without doubt the fame work as this, of which we are 
now prefented with a tranflation, .The book may however be 
prefumed to be fcarce, as it is not noticed in any of the parts of 
Haller’s Bibliotheca; probably alfo it had not been feen by Eloy, 
as he neither gives the date, nor place of its publication. After 
a fhort defcription of the town, its climate, and fituation, fhow. 
ing its general healthinefs, we are prefented witha circumftan. 
tial detail of the irruption of the plague there, of its progrefs, 
and the ravages committed by it in the city and neighbourhood, 

The difeafe was brought thither, the author fhows, from the 
Levant, by a trading veflel, commanded by Capt. Chataud, on 
the 25th of May, 1720. Though the veffel was furnifhed with 
certificates of the healthinefs of the places whence it came, yet 
five men having died during the paffage, on whom fymptoms of 
peftilence had appeared, the Captain gave notice of the circumftance 
to the Magiftrates at Marfeilles. ‘This however did not awaker 
their fears, or put them on their guard againft the. introduction 
of the difeafe into the place. The phyficians and furgeons, who 
attended the firft patients who had received the infe¢tion on fhore, 
and called the difeafe the plague, were difcredited, and treated as 
difturbers of the peace of the public, and thofe only liftened to, 
who declared it to be a malignant fever, and not infeétious, 
Thus, 
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Thus, though Marfeilles was better provided with means for 
preventing the propagation of the plague, than almoft any place 
in the mniverfe, their fituation having often obliged them to have 
recourfe to expedients for that purpofe, thefe were, at this time, 
all neglected; left the inhabitants fhould fal! under the imputation 
of having the plegue among them. [It is not therefore to be 
wondered, that the difeafe became foon general through the 
city, which being extremely populous, the deftruction was pro. 
portionably great ; nearly 50,009 perfons are faid to have pe. 
rifhed by it, during this vifitation. It began, as we have-before 
mentioned, towards the end -of May, raged with: its greatett 
violence in the months of Augoft, September, and Oétober, 
when it gradually declined, and had nearly ceafed its ravages in 
the January following. tly 
From the abundant rtunities for obfervation that muft have 
occurred, it might be fuppofed that the phyfician’ would have 
made fome difeovery. into the. nature, or eftablifhed, by general 
confent, fome regulations for the treatment of the difeafe ; but an 
unfortunate difagreement as to the nature of the difeafe, its man. 
ner of being introduced, and afterwards propagated, prevented 


all community of fentiment, and almoft all communication among J 


them. Some contended that the infeétion had contaminated the air 
they breathed, and was by that means conveyed into the blood, 
Thefe philofophers declaimed againft the feverity of the quaran. 
tine, which they confidered as nugatory; but the more rational, 
among whom was the author of this treatife, held that the difeafe 
could only be propagated by a€tual conta& with infected perfons, 


their clothes, bedding, or goods that had been handled by them, § 


calculated to retain the miafmata.. Difagreeing on thefe points, 
they could not be brought to accord in any thing. Some thought 
the difeafe could only be cured by bleeding, others placed their 
whole confidence in purges, emetics, fudorifics, &c. In fhort, 
there appears to have been as great a diverfity of opinions as to 
the nature and treatment of this diftafe, as there exifts at this 
time, among the Phyficians in America, and the Weft Indies, on 
thé management of rerfons affli€ted with yellow fever. Each of 
them infifting that his own is the only true method, and all 
boafting of the numerous cures they have perforined ; though 
from the proportion of deaths occurring on every neW irruption 
of the fever, it is evident, that no generally fuccefsful mode of 
treating it has yet been difcovered. 

The introduétion to the volume before us, contains a fketch of 
the Life of the Author, by the tranflator, who has alfo enriched 
it with fome curious anecdotes, elucidating the fubject. The 
work therefore contains, probably, a more complete hiftory of this 
dreadful afli€tion than is elfewhere to be found. It alfo contains 
accounts of the Lazarctto, and of the manner of performing quaran- 
tine, as well as of the various regulations adopted by the inhabi, 
tants of Marfeilles for their prefervation; to the oueerrane 
: Ww 
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which they probably owe their freedom from the difeafe, ‘for near 
a century pat: which muft make. the account particularly ia. 
terefting at this time, when it is thought prudent to take fimilar 


precautions in this country. 


Aart. 18. Odferwatious on the Nature and Cure of Goat, on the 
Nodes of the Fointsy and of the Influence of certain Articles of 
Diet in Gout, Rheumatifm, and Gravel. By James Parkinfon, 
Hoxton. 8v0..174 pp» 58. 6d. Murray, 1805. 


The author of this treatife, well known by feveral ufeful pro. 
ductions, for the information of ftudents in medicine, and for 
families, has here attempted the more arduous tafk of inveitigating 
the nature, and prefcribing for the cure of gout. For this he ap- 
pears to be not altogether unqualified, his attention Raven been 
called to the fubject, he fays, firft, by the fufferings of a refpected 
relative, and for the laft fifteen years, by having been himfclt 
feverely afflicted with the complaint. . Among other remedies, it 
appears, that he had early and repeated recourfe to the application 
of cold water to the inflamed parts, but was fo fur from finding 
the beneficial effetts refulting from that practice, Dr. Kingflake 
has taught us to expect, that, after many trials, he abandoned it, 
having reafon to fear, from its continuance, the.moft {erious con. 
fequences. In this opinion we entirely accord with the author, 
though his adoption of it feems to have refulted as much from a 
preconceived idea, that gout owes its origin to a peculiar confti. 
tution of the blood and juices, as from any injury he had actually 
experienced from the practice. | 

“‘ Gout (he fays) is an hereditary difeafe, chiefly affecting with 
pee and inflammation, parts poffefling a ligamentous or tendinous 
ftruétare, on which it depofits a concrete faline fubftance, which 
is (aaie' South acicacckaeel bx seabdenible quantities, particularly 
on the joints of the fingers and hands.’® ‘This concfete has been 
found, he fays, by chymifts, to be compofed of. the uric acid, and 
foda, forming a compound falt, the lithiate or urate of foda, 
Having made this advance in difcovering the nature, the author 
Proceeds to ftate the proximate caufe of gout. ‘* This appears 
(he fays) to be a peculiar falin¢ acrimony exifting in the blood, 
in fuch a proportion, as to irritate afd excite to morbid aétion 
the minute terminations of the afteries in certain parts of the 
body.** Admitting this conjeéture, as to the proximate caufe 
of gout, to be correét, the cure can‘only be effcted by admi- 
miftering medicines having the power” of deftroyirg, or of nev. 
tralizing, and rendering mild this ‘* faline acrimoriy);’’ bat as 
we know nothing of the nature of this acrimony, the/author not. 
pretending that it can be made palpable, or be in any, way. mani- 
tetted to the fenfcs, we liave no.clue’ to gyide us in.ourfearch for 
ah appropriate remedy ; and if fuch remedy should, atany time be 
difcovered, it muft, one would fuppote, be rather the effect of: 
| chahce, 
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chance, than the refult of reafoning on the fubje&. The autho, 
however, feems to entertain a different opinion ; and, from findi 
the concrete depofited by the gout on the joints, to confit of t 
uric acid, combined with foda, concludes the acrimony to be of & 
acid quality, and of courfe, that the proper corre¢tors are alkali’s; 
and, by adopting a practice confonant to this idea, has been ablé, 
he fays, to adminifter a confiderable portion of relief to many of 
his gouty friends, ‘The regimen recommended by him is abfti. 
nence from all fermented liquors, or where, from long habits, a 
total abftinence cannot fafely be fubmitted to, that fuch wines be 
feleéted as leaft aboand with acid, or a mixture of fpirits and 
water be fubftituted. Fruits, and all other articles tending 6 
acidity, are to be avoided. By this means, the further accumu 
lation of acid in the conftitution will be prevented, and to deftroy 
that alteady formed, fmall dofes of any of the fixed alkalis are to 
be given daily, and to be continued for many weeks, or months, 
or until the gouty matter be corrected ordifcharged. The con. 
Ritution is then to be ftrengthened by bark, or other bitters and 
tonics. Some cafes illuftrative ‘of this praétice are added. We 
Rave not followed the author em the ingenious train of argu. 
ment, or teafoning, by which he fupports his hypothefis ; if the 
ice prove, on further experience, to be fuccefsful, it will be 
adopted, though the caufe of gout fhould happen to be very dif. 
ferent from that here afligned. In the 5th chapter, the author 
treats of nodes in the joints, in perfons who never had a regulat 
frt of the gout. They take their origin, he thinks, from the famé 
caufe, and-are to be cured by the fame means as thofe ufed for thé 
gout. Inthe 8th and laft chapter, he examines and refutes fomeé 
of the opinions advanced by Dr. Kimgflake, particularly he 
fhows, that the application of cold water, or of any means capable 
of repelling gout Pres the exrremities, may be productive of dan. 
getous confequences. . 


+? 


DIVINITY, 


Axt. 19. The Ufe and Abufe of Reafon in Matters of Faith 
A Sermon preached at St. Chad’s, in Shrewjbury, at the Trien+ 


nial Vifitation of the Hon. and Right Reverend Fames, Lord 


Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry, May, 28, 1805... B 
Samuel Batlr, M, A. Head Mafler of Shrew/bury School, B 
late Fellow of St, Fobn’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0. 
Price rs, 6d. Longman. 1805. ' 


It would indeed be happy, if they who are diftinguifhed fof 
learning and talents, employ both, rather in enforcing thé 
doStrines and duties of chriftianity, than in vain apd protracted 
difputations; or in purfuing the {peculative inferences which may 


feem to’ them deducible from: partial and peculiar paffages of 


Seripture, Ik is the object of this difeourfe to-affert-and com 
firm 
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firm this undeniable truth, and the preacher has done it well and 
ably. We agree with him alfo. moft unequivocally in another 
pofition; that amidft all the wild, prepofterous, and jmpious 
opinions, the operation of which has defolated Europe, the pre- 
fervation of this kingdom under the Divine Providence, may 
be in part imputed to the fortitade, the firmnefs, the piety, and 
the learning of the Britith Clergy. This author is known and 
diftinguifhed by his works of learning and piety. 


Art. 20. “AA Fancral Oration to the Memory of his Repal Highne/s 
the late Duke of Gloucefter and Edinburgh, delivered at Gro/-+ 
wenor Chapel, Grofvenor-/quare, om Sunday, the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1805. By the Rev. T. Bafeley, A. M. Chaplain to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifoop of Lincoln. 4to. Price 26, 
Rivingtons, 1806. 


We were at firft inclined to doubt the propriety of the term 
oration, conceiving this to be a Funeral Sermon on the author's 
patron ; but on perufing it, we accede to its accuracy ; of perhaps 
it. is rather a declamation. It exhibits uncommon fentiments, in 
florid language, on the fubje& of death ; but the author was evi- 


deatly under ftrong impreffions of fenfibility,*gratitude, and per. 
fonal attachment. 


Aar.21. The Do&rine of the Bible; or Rules of Difcipline. 
Briefly gathered through the whole Conrfe of the Scriptire. By 
Qucfion and Anfwer. Corre@ed and revifed from an antient’ 
Copy belonging to the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
tzmo. 278 pp. 6s. Rivingtons, &c, &c. 1805. 


This is the firft. inftance that has fallen under our notice, of 
the mere republication of an old, and very common book, being 
made the pretence for collecting a large fubfcription. The book 
is of a ufeful kind, and was probably in great vogue about 1,0 
years ago, for the inftruétion of children; for we have before 
us a copy printed in 1699, which is ftated in the title page to 
be the “* One and thirtieth edition.’? Nothing but very current 
ufe in {chools, or families, or both, for the purpofe of imftruc- 
tion, could have exhaufted fe unufual a number of editions. The 
pscfent editor choofes to call it very /carce ; but whether that can 
be the cafe with refpeét to a book of which fo many thoufands 
have been circulated, we Ieave our readers to decide. It is by 
no means probable that the edition of 1699 is the lateft. The 
copy in our poffeffion coft fixpenee ; and we he another, ina cata- 
logue of the moft common books, charged.a fhilling, The book 
1s anonymous, nor has the prefent editor made any difcovery of 
the author, But. his edition is im fome refpects worfe than’ the 
old ones. Firlt, by the ouniffion of the notes of Queftion and 
Antwer ;‘and Tecornlly, by wantittg that which is fubjoined to 
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them, called # An Englith Diétionary, or Bible Expofitor ;"” 
containing a brief account of the money, weights, &c. men. 
tioned in the Scriptures. ‘This fhould have been corrected from 
Jater authorities, - by no means omitted. As to the correc. 
tions made * from an ancient copy in tho Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge,’’ we have not been able to trace them. 
If the ‘ defatigable art of fubfcription hunting, ufed in promo. 
ting this edition, fhould tend to revive the knowledge of a pious 
book, from which fome may gain inftru€tion, the event may be 
good; but we can by no means applaud or encourage what appears 
to us a mere impofition. The purchafe of a copy woald have 
been a fhilling ; and the coft of printing, the mere expence of paper 
and prefs.work 5 what call then could there be for an extenfive 
fubfeription ? Such an impofture furely tends to difcourage fub- 
feriptions of real propriety ; and, after all, the book is, in many 
refpects, extremely inferior to ‘* Watts’s Scripture Hiftory ;’* 
the plan of which, though not the fame, is very fimilar, and the 
fuecefs of which has probably caufed the “editions of this little 
book to ceafe. 


Art. 22. An Admonition againf{ Lay-Preaching. By Edward 
Pearfon, B.D. Refor af Rempfione, im Nottinghampbire. 
rzmo. srt pp. 6d, ‘Tupman, Nottingham; Hatchard, 


London, 1805. 


Mr. Pearfon’s arguments, in this little tract, are excellent ; 
but, alas, they are fuch as, we fear, will not be admitted by 
thofe whom he withes to convince. ‘The analogy between the 
firft and fecond covenant, however certain, is a matter. too re. 
fined for the confideration of fuch teachers. 
however, as excellent in itfelf, and very ufeful to thofe who will 
confider it. The following text, and the note upon it, are 
perhaps ds likely to gain confideration as any part of the tract. 

*« As they’ miniltered to the Lord, and fafted, the Holy 
Ghoft faid, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work, where. 


unto I have called them. And, when they had fafted and — 


prayed, and Jaid their hands on them, they fent them away, 
Acts xiii. 2. By this text, the famous Mr. Skelton once 
filenced, if not convinced, a Methodift preacher. What com- 
miflion, Sir, faid Skelton, have you to preach the Gofpel? A 
cominiffion from above, replied the preacher. By whom were 
you ordained ? By the Spirit, he anfwered. Well, Sir, fuppolé 
you have got the Spirit, as you fay, it is ftill neceflary, that 
you fhould be ordained by the laying on of hands, before you 
attempt to preach. Paul and Barnabas, it is allowed, had 
already got the Spirit, but they were not permitted to go abroad 
to preach, “ull they were firft ordained by the laying on 
hands. Hence your preaching, without being ordained, is cot. 
| trary 





We recommend it, | 
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trary to the practice of the apoftles. The man, being con. 
founded by this obje€tion, made’his efcape as faft as he \could,’* 
P, 28, } | | 


AGRICULTURE. : ’ 

Ant. 23s. On the Landed Property of England, an elementary and 

pradtical Treati/e, containing the Purchafe, the Improvement, and 

the Management of Landed Eftates. By Mr. Marfeall, 4t0. 
444 pp. tle asses 6d. Nicol, &c.. 1804. . | 


On fome former occafions, we have fpokén favourably of ‘this 
author’s works; particularly on the fcore of refpett for the laws 
and inftitutions of his country. He has now thought fit to begin 
a new {core with the public, and we muft do the fame with him, 
He has joined the herd of agricultural writers, in’ vilifying the 
laws and cuftoms of his country ; generally, with much igno. 


§ sance concerning them ; and (which is certainly far worfe) in la. 


bouring to bring the holy fcriptures into contempt, by applica. 
tions of thém, witty (no doubt) in ~his judgment, but in ours 
ftupidly profane. _If there be a fet of men upon the earth, who 
ought to be affected beyond all others. at every ftep which they 
take, with a profound fenfe of the power, wifdom, and perpetu. 
ally renewed mercies of the Deity, tillers of the ground: are 
thofe men, But what can we fay of a writer who. thus extols 
landed property, in what he calls an analytic. yiew. of the. fyb. 
jects :— Onvit alone, mankind can be faid to live,.te move, 
and have their being,’’»p, 1.—Farmfteads, built in, a. wrong 
mariner, aré faid to be ** without form, and void.’’ .P. 168. _ 
When the word of God is thus treated, they who.preach it, 
and theit concerns, will expect no favour. ‘*. It, ftands. part. of 
the'ftatute-law, I ‘believe, that lands, which have never been as- 
dev tillage, faall not pay tithes during the firft feven. years of 
theit’ cultivation.’’ P: rae. That Mr, M. and his agricultural 
patrons, are willing to! Jdel/jewe this, is very probable, But she 
flatute, @ and 3 Ed. 6.:c. 23. whieh is doubtlefs here referred 
to, {peak} of **barreny heath, or watte ground, which, before this 


| time, have lain barren} and paid no tithesby reafon of the. fame 


barrennefs.”* The queftion,, iri thefe 8, is not, whether 
lands have been aftually under tillage or otherwife, but whether 
they be in their own’nature barten. ‘+ Im the cafe of Stockwell 
and Terry, July 14, 1'748,it wad held by Lord Hardwicke, that 
fuch land-only is within this,claufe, as. above, the neceflary,ex- 
pence of inclofing and:clearing, requires.alfo expence in manuring, 
before it ‘catr be made proper for agriculture; and he decreed 
tithe to be paid, on its being proved, that the land bore better 
corn than the arable land’ in the parith, without any extraordi- 
nary expence in manure, 1 Vezey, 115." The clergy, in 

Be. .G the'z 
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So 
thir praife be it fuggefted, are not unmindful of their t fil 
pone aes P. 123. The “— malice of this freeritty Couek ie 
ment is fufficiently obvious. We with there were fome degree f BP the |; 
truth in it: for we believe that the want of this mindfuluji Te dojuf 
is every day diminifhing the legal tights of the church. cation 
Having done juftice to this author, in one way, we thall nowHi dog: 
Wo ft ‘in dnothér ; ‘by acknowledging, that his book  contait 
Wary OBfervations, Which, ‘being carefully feletted ‘by landzpr.l Aer. 
Pretors, will tend materially to the improvement of their eftates; Sh 
and we think he wotld do‘a real and confidétable fervice tooth is a 
blic, by revifing his work, with the affiftance of a judicic Shi 
Fiend, sud expunging ‘all that is ¢xceptionable or firpetflaou; 
thus reducing it to a fourth part ofits préfent bulk, and fender Th 
dag. it percinatie by ‘all readers, at the véry Vificient ‘priceaiay wlefal 
‘abput feven fhillings. thofe 
This 
| work, 
MISCELBANTES., art on 
‘Ant. 24. Ax Hiftovical ‘Memoir on the Political Life of Flay Art. 
Milton. By Charles Edward Movtimer, E/g. 400, ‘82% and 
Vernor aid Hood. “185. otal 
vey. 
Mr.'C. E. Mortimer is a complete admirer of the  politk r 
‘fentiinents of Milton, and‘ confequently applauds ‘the murder’ We: 
T; ahd tonfiders it as a glorious effort for fubjetts wee 204 me 
‘tty and coridemn their Sovereign. He adopts the opinion t her var 
‘king miay legally be ponithed for three’ principal chimes, agg ‘hem 4 


for fquandering the thoney of the fubject; 2. for breaking ge “Ucula 
covesdants or confticutional promifes to his fubjeG&ts; 3 ' : 
‘being ity of murder, though ‘he does nothing with his 
“harids, but coffent ‘to employ | inftruments.” p. 84, But 
forgets that it is impoflible, in the nature of things, for hi 
‘have an impartial trial, Yo deeply nuit intereft and. ambition 
concerned in the fifee of fuch a trial, Ie isi 


for 
“have ‘the cortittion privilége which the equity of: englihh® 
ives te the teateh' Indithdnal, thas of teing ened era 


of “as But we almott bluth ‘to difcnfs at all fach abe 
Aly ings. “Te et 3 that Mr. NV 
15, &c.) Gntimatesa hatred egaint bifhops, tithes 
all this is to be éxpétted ‘from fach a-writer. + oii 
. Yet even he is roar iti fay, “ It maf, howerd; 
lowed, that a republic 4y 20 means /aitt the genius of Engh 
The character of an Englifiman, has for its principle, a 
- fedate temper, peculiarly everfve to faGtion ; and more inc# 
sarge ere VA emt Sear ares and fecurity off 
~“perty, to that péerpétual watc that continual: 
_ which is fo oftenexcited by “fattion, «and -which ogives fo 
' Cided a charaéter to democracy.”* P. 78. 
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Some ludicrous blunders, fuch as Eikon Bafjlicon repertedly, 
prove that he rather affects — than poiteffes it ‘but Sebtaihty 
when he affects patriotifm, with fentimerits fo perfelly hoft | 
the laws and conftitution of his country, the pretence is ftill i 
delufive. We can conceive no immediate purpofe for this‘ publi- 
cation, but that of reviving, if poflible, Dr. Price‘s. exploded 
dottrine of the cafhiering of kings. 


Anr. 25. Infirudion for Mariners re/pedling the Management of 
Ships at fingle Anchor, alfo General Rules for Sailing, to which 
is annexed, an Addre/s to Seamen, By Henry Taylors of Nertd 
Shields, Fe. xamo. Vernorand Hood, 1805. 


This little manual may be recommended as containing fome 
ufefal hints for young navigators; but is rather calculated fot 
thofe who ferve on board mietchant fhips, than in veffels of war, 
This obfervation is not intended as.any difparagement of the 
work, for we do not forget that Captain Cook firft learned hie 
art on board a coal and coafting veflel, | 


) Art. 26. Domeflic Recreation; or Dialogues ree he natural 
© and feientific SubjeAs. Ry Prifcilla Wakefildy Author of Men. 


tal Improvement, Se. 12m0, 25,.6d... Darton and Harr 
vey. 1805. 


We are always delighted to meet the name of this moft dili 7 


and meritorious writer ;. for we have neyer yet perufed’a 


iy : 
her various works, (and. we belieye we have ily ' 
them all) without . the ftrongeit incentive to:promote their 


circulation, Mrs. Wakefield’s publications feem all éaleuldted 
to infpire in the youthful mind a due fenfe of religion and morality, 
@ and an ingenuous emulation for mental improvement. ‘TPlie'pre- 
fent work merits, in our opinion, a betser form; but perhaps, 
and this we entirely approve, the object was cheapnefs.. It isa 
very entertaining and a | eg a and a valuable aca 
to the juvenile library. What relages in particular go the def 
cription of the Sea Anemonies is.curious, and to.children muff be 
particularly interefting. 
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A Sermon: preached in the Parith Church of St, Andrew, in 
Holborn, on Sunday, Jan Ss 18065 on Ocdafion, of the 
Death of the Rev. Charles ‘M.A. lave Reftar of. the 
fzi¢ Parith, By the.Rev, Charles:Pryce, M.A, 184 
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‘“A Serthoa preached at the Parith Church of Chertfey, in Surrey, 

on the sth of December, 1805. By the Rev. John Stonaid, 
M.A. 1s. 

A Difcourfe delivered at Weft Walton, in the County of Nor. 
folk, on Thurfday, Dec. 5, 1805. By George Burgefs, A.B, 
15. , 

A Sermon preached at St. John’s Church, Blackburn, Lanca. 
fhire, on ‘Thurfday, Dec. 5, 1805. By the Rev. S. Stevenfon, 
A.B. 1s. 

An Addrefs to Methodifts, and all other honeft Chriftians, who 
confcientioufly fecede from the Church of England. By the Rey, 
W. Cockburne, M. A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Chriftian Advocate in that Univerfity. 1s. 6 


. The Deftiny of the German Empire ; or an Attempt to afcer. 
tain the Apocalyptic Dragon, and to fhew that the binding of 
the Dragon, called the Old Serpent, and the Devil and Satan, and 
the Millenary State, are likely to be altogether different from 
what Chriftian Writers have taught us to expect. By J. Bi. 
cheno, M.A. 


A Sermon preached at the Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place, o 
the 14th Kiflay (A. M.) 5565, anfwering to Thurfday, Dec. 5, 
1805, being the Day appointed for a General Thankfgiving. By 
the Rev. Solomon Hirfchil, prefiding Rabbi (erroneoufly ftyle 
the high Prieft) of the German Jews in London. 4to. 1s. 6d. 


A Sermon preached on the Day of Thankfgiving. By tk 
moft Rey, T. L. O*Beirne, D.D. Lord Bifhop of Meath. 25. 

The Duty of Thankfgiving, a Sermon. By S. Smallpage, 
M.A. Vicar of Whitkirk. 4to. 15. 


A Sermon preached at the Scots Church, London Wall, Dec. §, 
1805. By Robert Young, D.D. 2s. 


A Sermon facred to the Memory of the honoured Dead; at 
rticularly of the late James Currie, M.D. F.R.S. By the 
Rev. G. Walker, F.R.S. and Prefident of the Literary and Phi 
lofophical Society of Manchefter. 1s. 6d. 


Lord Nelfon’s Funeral Sermon, preached in Norfolk, near th} 
Birth-Place of this great Man. By the Rev. George Cook, M.A: 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Moral Reflections and Anticipations of the Opening of t 
prefent Yéar. A Sermon addreffed principally to Young Perfom 


delivered at the annual Le¢ture, at Carter-Lane, Jan. 1, 180 
By Jofeph Barrett. 15. 


Sermons on various Subjeéts and Occafions. By Alexaniet 
Grant, D.D. Vol. Ill, . 8s, 


~ . A Diiffertation on the Prophecies, that have been fulfilled # 
now fulfilling, or will hereafter be fulfilled, telative to the gr 
- Pesigd of 1260 Years; the Papal and Mohammedan Apoftalits 
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the tyrannical Reign of Antichrift, or the Infidel Power; and the 
Reftoration of the Jews. By George Stanley Faber, B.D, Vicar 
of Stockton-upon-Tees. 2 vols, 8vo. 


TOPOGRAPHY. TRAVELS. 
Colleétions for the Hiftory of the Town and Soke of Grantham. 
Dy Edmund Turnor, Efq. F.R.S. FSA. 4to, th, as, 


Bath, illeftrated by a Series of Engravings fromthe Drawings 
of John Claude Nattes. Super-Royal Folio. 71. 7s. 


o An Excurfion from Sidmouth to Chefter, in the Summer of 
2 t803. Ina Series of Letters toa Lady. By the Rev. Edmund 
Butcher. 2 vols. s2mo0. 8s. 


Memorabilia of the City of Perth. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
A Reftoration of the ancient Modes of beftowing Names on the 


if < Rivers, Hills, Vallies, Plains, and Settlements of Britain; re. 

™ > corded in no Author. By G. Dyer, of Exeter. Qvo. 78. 

a An Account of the State of France during the laft three Years, 

1. bos particularly as it has relation to the Belgic Provinces, and the 
ne Treatment of the Englifh detained by the French Government, 

oo By Ifrael Worfley, late a Prifoner at Verdun. 

‘ s BIOGRAPHY. : 

loi Genuine Memoits of Lord Nelfen, By Mr. Harrifon. ros. 

1. Memoirs of Lord Vifcount Nelfon, By John Charnock, Efq. 

the F.S,A. 108. 6d. 

ie Life of Thomas Dermody ; interfperfed with Pieces of original 

Be Poetry, and containing a Series of Correfpondence with feveral 


aes eminent Characters. By James Grant Raymond. 2 vols. erown 
. $s é S¥0. 1656 


Memoirs of Public Characters for 1805 and 1806. 108, 6d. 


= : PHILOSOPHY. 
Phi. © Elements of Intelle¢tual Philofophy, or an Analyfis of the 
bi Powers of the Human Underftanding ; tending to afcertain the 

tel : Principles of a rational Logic, By R. E. Scott, A.M. Pro- 

A feffor of Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity and King’s College, 

; Aberdeen, 8vo, 93. 

r che MEDICINE. 

{ors A Reply to the Antivaccinifts: By James Moore. 28. 

Bob " Effay on the Effects of Carbonate of Iron upor Cancer, with 
an Inguiry into the, Nature of that, Difeafe, By Richard Qar- 

and — Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 
VO. 48, ee 0k 

Ws A Praétical Account of a Remitéent Fever frequently occurring 


sre “ee the Troops in this Climate,” By Thomas Sutton, M. D. 
a ° . 


FOLITICS 
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POLITICS. 


An, Hour’s Chat, being the Subftance of a Difcuffion which 
a€tually took place between two Perfons of Confideration, on the 
Condu@ and Merits of two diftinguifhed Statefmen, 


Profpects of better Times; in a Letter addreffed to the Right 
Hon, William Pict. 6d, 


Two Letters on the Commiffariat, written to the Commiffioncrs 
of Military Inquiry. By Haviland Le Mefurier, Efg. 2s. 


LAW. 


Report of the Trial at Bar of the Hon, Mr. Juftice Johnfon, 
one of the Juftices of his Majefty’s Court of Common Pleas in 
Ireland, fox a Libel, in the Court of King’s Bench, Saturday, 
November 23, 1805. Taken in Short Hand by T, Jenkins and 
G. Fargubarfon. 2s. 6d. 


The Creditor’s and Bankrupt’s Affiftant, being the Spirit of 
the Bankrupt Laws, with Obfervations, By Jofhua Montefiore, 
Solicitor. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Viciffitudes Abroad, or the Ghoft of my Father, By Mrs, 
Bennett. 6 vols. 11. 165, 

Domeftic Scenes, from the German. 3 vols, 13s. 6d. 

A Winter in. London, or Sketches of Fafhion. By T. Surr. 
3 vols. 133. 6d. 

St. Botolph’s Priory. By Thomas Horfely Curties, Efq. 
§ Vols, 1. 5s. 

™ DRAMA, 
School for Friends, aComedy. By Mifs Chambers, es. 6d, 


THE ARTS. 


A New Year’s Gift for Old New Year’s Day ; or Architeto- 

tal Hints to thofe Royal Academicians who are Painters, written 

or, as well as fubfequent, to the Day of Annual Election for 
their P; refident, By Fabricia Nunez, Spinfter, 


POETRY. 


The Trident of Albion,: an Epic Effufion ; and an Oration on 
the Influence of Elocution’on Martial Enthuf§iafm, with an Ad. 
drefs to the Shade of Nelfon, dc. By John Thelwall, a. 6d. 


Verks onthe Death of Lord Nelfon. 15. 


Nelfon, an Elegy. rs. | 
Ac Poem on the Death of Admiral Lond Nelipn,.with Hints 
for ereCting a: National Monpment, By Thomas Marfhall, lav 


of the Theatre, Covent Garden. 15. 
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The Vittory of Trafalgar, a Naval Qde,'in‘Commemoration of 
Britith Heroifm. By Samuel Maxey, Efg. 2s. 

A Funeral Ode, ‘in‘two Parts, on, the Death of Lord Nelfon, 
py Edward Atkyns Bray, F. A.S. “of the Middle "Femple. - 4to, 
2S- 6d. 

Original Sonnets, and other {mall Pieces. “By “Anna Matiz 
Smallpiece.  58- 

Verfes on, the Death of Lord Nelfon.. By the ‘Earl of Carlifle, 


1s. 


Trafalgar ; a Rhapfody on the’Death of ‘Lord’ Nélfon. “By 
Robert Bellew, Efg. 2s. 6d. 

The Death of the Hero.—Verfes to ttle Memory of Lord Vit. 
count Nelfon. is. - | 

‘The Harper, and other Poems. ‘By Qpintin Froft, Efq. 5Se 

Poems, chiefly defcriptive of the fofter and more delicate Senfa. 
tions and Emotions of the Heart ; original and tranflated, or imi- 
tated from the Works of Gefner, By Robert Fellows, A. M. 
Oxon. 45. Od. 

The Remonftrancer remonftrated with; or fome Obfervations 
fugge fted by the Perufal of a Couplet, and the Note attached to 
it, in Mr. Shee’s Rhymes on Art. By W.H. Watts. 15, 6d- 


The Poetical Works of Arthur Bligh, Efq. §s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The Chriftmas Firefide ; or Juvenile Critics. By'Sarth*"Wheat- 
ley, 35. | 

Ceremony to-be obferyed on:the Public Funeral Proceffion of 
the late Lord Vifcount Nelfon. 6d. 

A Lift of the Irregular Preterites; or Praterperfetts of the 
Supines; atid alfo of the Patt Participles of Deponent Verbs, fhow- 
ing from what Verbs they are derived. ‘By, Kdmund Philip 
Bridel, LL.D. 1s. 

Commercial’ Phrafeology, in French and Englifh. By; William 
Keegan. 3s. 6d. 

Hiftorical Dialogues for Young People. 3s. 6d, 

New Annual Regifterfor 1804. 445. 

The Spirit-ofthe-Freach Anas. 3 vols. 158. 


A Meteorological: Journal of the, Year 1 Bo; KepestanPrepe 
nofter-Row, London, By W. Bent. 8vo,. 15, 


LIBRARIES SOLD IN JANUARY, 


The Labraty of the. Marquis, of) Lanfdowne. By, Leigh and 
Sotheby, Jan, 6, and thirty fucceflive Days. 
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°6 LivERaArny INTELLIGENCE. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, | 


Quz regio in terris noftri non plena_laboris!—We 
have received a very pleafant invitation frorn a friqgd in the 
remote regions of the North, offering us hofpitality if we 
Should direét our horfes heads that way. Alas, we have no 
horfes, but have been pedeftrians all our lives, and thall 
probably remain fo. We return, however, grateful thanks 
to our new correfpondent, and will make a point of attend. 
ing to the publication. he mentions. 


It is not our cuftom to dilate much on novels, but we 
think Mr. D. may well be fatisfied with what is faid on 
Aubrey. Neither was any thing harfhly faid or intended 
with refpe& to his other, publication; bnt, in the prefent 
lax ftate of publit morals, it"becomes us to be vigilant in 
reprobating whatever has, even in appearance, a tendenc 
towards indelicacy. ‘He alludes to a former letter, which 
does not appear ever to have come to our hands; but 
we are not confcious of intending in his, or’ any other cafe, 
either to “ damn with faint praife,” or to ite ioe with in. 
juttice, 





ye 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Bowyer, of Pall-Mall, is preparingto publifh, under 
the fanétion of Royal Patronage, a Lif of Lord Nelfa, 
accompanied with {plendid illuftrations, of the more re- 
markable engagements in which his Lordfhip was diftin. 
guifhed. 


Mr. Derrick, of the Navy Office, will publith in the fpring, 
Memoirs of the Rife and Progrefs of the Royal Navy, from 
the reign of Henry the Seventh to the year laft paft. 

The pofthumous works of the late Dr. Holmes, Dean of 
Winchefter, are immediately to be prepared for the prefs. 


Sir William Forbes is employed in an elaborate account of 
the Life of Dr. Beattie. : 


An edition of The Proverbs of Al, with a Latin tranfla- 
tion and notes, by Cornelius: Van Waener, is printing at the 
Cla mn prefs, in a quarto volume. My » Moufley, of 
Baliol College, is the editor. - , 7 

Mr. Vanmildert is printing his Sermons at Boyle’s Le€turt. 
The work will appear in the courfe of the {pring. 

Dr. Harrifon intends fhortly to publith a Pamphlet on the 
; T State of ‘the Praétice of Phyfic in Great Britain ;-t0 
whieh will be added, Hints for its Improvement. * 
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